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DANTE AND THE NEUTRAL ANGELS 


By John Freccero 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


IN THE first moment of angelic existence, as St. Thomas imagined it, the 
most perfect of God’s creatures turned within and discovered both itself 
and its Creator. For the angel, to know itself was to perceive within its 
being a dim reflection of God, mirrored darkly in His handiwork; and 
this obscure perception, which the tradition called the “twilight vision,” 
was testimony of the link which bound the angel to its Maker. There- 
after, some of the angels turned to the reality above them, to await the 
eternal morning of vision face-to-face, while others remained within 
themselves, and sank into eternal night. In those two moments, angelic 
destiny was fulfilled, and the light was separated from the darkness.’ 
This separation left no room for a middle ground. Twilight, like in- 
decision, is a temporal condition, and ceases to exist at the moment of 
choice. The human being may struggle throughout his life in the hazy 
province of neither/nor, but the angels had only a moment in which to 
deliberate, and, once committed, were fixed for eternity. Angelic neu- 
trality was unthinkable in orthodox medieval theology, precisely because 
the balance sheet of merits and transgressions had but a single entry. 
It would appear, then, that Dante departed from the tradition when 
he created the angels of hell’s vestibule, for the description of their sin 


1. The terminology derives from St. Augustine. He wonders what Genesis means 
when it refers to God’s separating the light from the darkness, when in fact the sun 
had not yet been created: “qualis illa sit lux et quo alternante motu qualem que 
vesperam et mane fecerit, remotum cst a sensibus nostris. . . .” He then hits upon 
Paul's statement “Omnes enim vos filii lucis estis et filii diei; non sumus noctis 
neque tenebrarum. . . .” (I Thess. 5:5). He continues: “Quoniam scientiae creaturae 
in compartione scientiae Creatoris quodam modo vesperascit, itemque lucescit et 
mane fit, cum et ipsa refertur ad laudem dilectionemque Creatoris; nec in noctem 
vergitur, ubi non Creator creaturae dilectione relinquitur” (De civ. Dei, XI, 7, lines 
6-20; cf. De Genesi ad litteram IV, 22 [PL XXXIV, 312]). Thereafter, the cognitio 
matutina et vespertina was applied to the first moments of cognition with the added 
support of the light imagery of the Epistles to the Corinthians (I Cor. 13: 12: “Nunc 
per speculum in aenigmate: tunc autem facie ad faciem . . .”; II Cor. 4:6; If Cor. 
6:14). Thomas systematized the metaphor with regard to the angels in his article 
“Utrum in angelis sit cognitio matutina et vespertina” (ST I, 58, 6); he fused the 
light imagery with the idea of introspection according to the pseudo-Dionysius: “[the 
angel] se in seipsam convertit per vesprrtinam cognitionem . . . [Some] per matutinam 
cognitionem ad laudem Verbi sunt conversi . . . [others] in seipsis remanentes, facti 
sunt nox” (/bid., LXIII, 6 ad 4). Hence, the angels who could not wait became 
night. The being of the creature is fulfilled in glory, and hence the “unripeness” of 
Satan (Par. XIX, 46-48). 
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implies a third alternative open to angelic choice. It is the purpose of 
this paper to examine that alternative from a purely theological stand- 
point, and to suggest some of the complexities it presents. 

In the third canto of the Inferno, Virgil tells Dante of a special group 
of spirits mixed up with the souls of the vestibule: 


Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
De li angeli che non furon ribelli 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé fuoro. 
(Inf. III, 37-39) 

At first glance we seem to be dealing with three types of dedication. The 
presence of the preposition per tempts us to stray from the verse, and to 
substitute an apparently equivalent statement: they were not for God, 
nor were they for Satan (for surely he is the archetype of the Rebel), but 
rather were they for themselves. 

John Ciardi, in his recent translation of the Inferno, succumbed to 
such a temptation: 

... that despicable corps 
of angels who were neither for God nor Satan, 
but only for themselves. . .? 

Dorothy Sayers, although not equating rebellion with allegiance to the 
Devil, nevertheless translated “per sé” as “to self only true,” Charles 
Eliot Norton translated “for themselves,”* as did John A. Carlyle,5 and 
Henry F. Cary.® 

A shade of meaning is lost, inevitably, in these translations. In the 
situation presented by the verses, there are just two poles specifying a 
spiritual movement: God and the sé of this group of angels. There is 
no third. They were neither rebellious nor faithful to God. They were 
“per sé.” 

It cannot be that “per sé” means simply “for themselves.” If that 
were so, how could being for oneself be different from being rebellious 
from God? Satan, “il primo superbo” (Par. XIX, 46), was precisely for 
himself rather than his Maker. The faithful angels were those who 
“...furon modesti/A riconoscer sé da la Bontate/Che li avea fatti a 
tanto intender presti” (Par. XXIX, 58-60). If the rebellious angels sinned 
by pride, this could only mean that they did not recognize their source 
and cause, but rather imagined themselves to be independent. One might 

2. Dante, The Inferno, trans. John Ciardi (New York, 1954), p. 43. One might 
hazard the guess that Mr. Ciardi calls this the canto of “The Opportunists” (/bid., 
p- 4) on the basis of his translation of “per sé.” 

3. The Comedy of Dante Alighieri: Cantica I, trans. Dorothy L. Sayers (Harmonds- 
worth, 1949), p. 86. 

4. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. Charles E. Norton (New York, 
1892), I, 12. 


5. “Inferno,” The Divine Comedy, trans. Carlyle-Wicksteed (New York, 1950), p. 23. 
6. The Vision of Dante Alighieri, trans. Henry F. Cary, 3rd ed. (London, 1844), p. 60. 
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almost say they struck off for themselves, as indeed did every sinner rele- 
gated to Hell. The “per sé” angels represent the angelic nature depraved 
as surely as if it had sinned with Lucifer and his followers, for between 
love of God and love of self, there can be no middle ground. Some of 
the angels were for God, the others against Him and for themselves. Of 
the latter group, however, some stood apart and were by themselves.” 

Part of the meaning of that preposition is the sense of separation. 
This is the per se of the scholastic philosophers and the da sé of mod- 
ern Italian. Dante himself gives us the ultimate authority for affirming 
this as a possible meaning, for he has Cacciaguida tell him later on in 
the poem: “...a te fia bello/Averti fatta parte per te stesso” (Par. 
XVII, 68-69). This is more than analogous syntax, for here Cacciaguida 
tells Dante that it will be to the poet’s credit to be off by himself, re- 
jecting identification, not only with Neri, who were to exile him, but 
even with the Bianchi, “la malvagia compagnia” with whom he would 
be exiled. Dante “per sé” is distinguished as standing apart from the 
“malvagia compagnia,” just as the vestibule angels are set apart from all 
others. Thus, by an irony which was undoubtedly part of the gall of 
exile, Dante will find himself in a position politically analogous to that 
of the neutral, in isolation from the entire framework. The enormity of 
the distance between the two members of the analogy, however, is the 
measure of the meaning of fidelity. 

The “per sé” angels, then, are the lukewarm, the after-life’s equivalent 
of the Laodiceans of the Apocalypse, who were neither hot nor cold but 
tepid, and therefore more contemptible than the worst of sinners.* The 
souls and angels in the vestibule find themselves outside of heaven and 
hell, excluded at once from the region whose apex is encircled by the 
seraphic ardor of charity, and from that whose dead center is locked in 
the ice of treachery. Lukewarm indeed; the correspondence seems almost 
exact. 

On closer inspection, a difficulty arises. The admonition of the Apoca- 
lypse has a strictly temporal reference. Only in this life, while there is’ 
yet hope of conversion, can the sinner be considered somehow better 

7. Aischa Hell uses this unnamed German translation: “Vermischt sind sie mit 
jenem bésen Chore/Der Engel, die einst, weder abgefallen/Von Gott, noch ihm 
getreu, allein gestanden” (“Dante und die Unentschiedenheit,” Deutsches Dantejahr- 
buch, XXXII [XXIV Neue Folge}, [Weimar, 1954], 110). I would consider this a more 
faithful rendering of Dante’s verses. Among others who have eschewed che translation 
of “per sé” as “for themselves” are: 1.C. Wright (“who stood aloof... ,” The Divine 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. Wright, 5th ed. [London, 1875], p. 12) and E. H. 


Plumptre (“... who... dwelt in isolate’ ame,” The Commedia and Canzoniere of 
Dante Alighieri [London, 1866], I, 14). 
8. Apoc. 3: 15: “Scio opera tua: quia neque frigidus es, neque calidus: utinam 


frigidus esses, aut calidus: sed quia tepidus es, et nec frigidus, nec calidus, incipiam 
te evomere ex ore meo.” 
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than the Laodicean. Sin implies a capacity for love, no matter how per- 
verted, and the coldness of blasphemy is closer to belief than the tep- 
idity of indifference. Once the triai period is over, however, and the 
cosmos is divided for all time, how is the lukewarm different from all 
other sinners? 

Confronted with this difficulty some commentators have felt com- 
pelled to explain the surd quality of the vestibule situation in terms 
of a supposed personal judgment, expressing Dante’s contempt for these 
souls without reference to the objective framework of the poem. This 
hardly seems likely, since Virgil as guide shares the pilgrim’s contempt.® 
Others, and this was true particularly in the Renaissance, ignored the 
element of exclusion, and took the elevated position of the lukewarm on 
the infernal scale as indicative of a correspondingly low degree of cul- 
pability, as though the souls of the vestibule were the least guilty of all 
hell’s inhabitants. Neither of these interpretations satisfies, for they vio- 
late either the poetic context or the structure of the poem as whole.!® 

Both the rebel and the lukewarm angel were for themselves in that they 
put love of self before love of God. This is the essence of mortal sin, it 
would seem, for both groups are included within the gates of hell, among 
the spirits who have for eternity ‘“‘perduto il ben dell’intelletto.” But 
the vestibule angels are not within the circular boundary of the river 
Acheron, and are entirely cut off and isolated even from limbo. To adopt 
the reading “for themselves,” is to ignore the obvious exclusion sug- 
gested by the opposition rebellion/fidelity. To adopt the reading “by 
themselves,” is to drop the category of moral value in the absolute sense. 
If “per sé” means by themselves then we no longer may ask the question 
“good or evil?” Two spiritual movements are implied: to move toward 
God in fidelity, or to rebel and move away. Between these movements 
there is stasis, or better, isolation. To maintain both readings is to rec- 
oncile the dyadic either/or of Christian ethics with a triadic notion of 
movement. 

9. The famous lines describing all the spirits of the vestibule are spoken by 
Virgil; and they suggest that God shares the contempt of Virgil and the pilgrim: 
“Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa;/ Misericordia e giustizia li sdegna:/ Non 
ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa” (Inf. IIl, 49-51). 

10. The shift in interpretation during the Renaissance is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that Matteo Palmieri, in his long cosmological poem “La citta di Vita,” made 
these angels his heroes, and looked upon their neutrality as the essence of the human 
condition. The human soul was created when these angels were sent to earth to make 
up their minds once and for all (Libro del poema chiamato Citta di Vita composto da 
Matteo Palmieri florentino, transcribed by Margaret Rooke, Smith College Studies in 
Mod. Lang. VIII, 1-4; Oct., 1926—June, 1928). This reflects a judgment of the angels’ 
relative innocence much like that expressed by Francesco da Buti: “chi é pil vizioso 
é pit basso, e chi ¢ men vizioso ¢ men basso” (Commento di F. da B. sopra la D.C., 


ed. Crescentino Giannini [Pisa, 1858-62], I, 89). Using this reasoning, the vestibule 
spirits would be less culpable than the virtuous pagans. 
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This movement is the movement of love, for fidelity and rebellion are 
the height and depth to which love can reach: “Perd ti prego, dolce Pa- 
dre caro,/che mi dimostri amore, a cui reduci/Ogni buono operare e’l 
suo contraro” (Purg. XVIII, 13-15). Fidelity is the perfection of that 
love, as rebellion is its perversion, and to be unmoved by love is to be 
a surd element in Dante’s system. The “per sé” angels are creatures 
which have somehow managed to break the bond of divine love without 
thereby embracing its contrary, the hideous parody of love symbolized 
in Giudecca’s winds. Far from belaboring the obvious in seeking to ex- 
plore these verses fully, we are in fact examining the axis of Dante’s 
cosmos. 

In the theology of Dante’s day, we find that the problem of reconcil- 
ing the “either/or” of Christian ethics with a triadic notion of move- 
ment was not a new one. The garbling of a rather important text in the 
Middle Ages, concerned precisely with the sort of problem we have been 
discussing, demonstrates this dramatically. St. Augustine, acutely aware 
of the great division in the cosmos, saw the choice of the angels very 
clearly as an “either/or’’: the love of self, or the love of God: 


Proinde causa beatitudinis angelorum bonorum e¢a verissima reperitur, quod ei 
adhaerent qui summe est. Cum vero causa miseriae malorum angelorum quaeri- 
tur, €a merito occurrit, quod ab illo, qui summe est, adversi ad se ipsos con- 
versi sunt, qui non summe sunt... .1!1 


Thus, the evil angels first averted from God, and then converted to 
themselves. “Ad se ipsos” is unmistakably the determining factor in the 


fall of the angels, and any reader of the De civitate Dei will recall the 
vehemence with which Augustine excluded any other possibility. 

Fulgentius, in a work long attributed to Augustine, the De fide ad Pe- 
trum, expressed the same sort of idea. Discussing the free will of the 
angels, he maintained that they were given this great gift: 


... ut esset eis possibile, sive ad eum qui supra eos est, intentionem sanctae di- 
lectionis erigere, sive ad se vel ad ea quae infra eos sunt pravae cupiditatis 
pondere semetipsos declinare.!2 


4 


Perhaps in order to allow for conflicting theories of the specific motives 
of Lucifer, Fulgentius seems to suggest that the turning toward the self 
of the angels is the ultimate sinful essential of all the sins atiributed to 
the angels—prava cupiditas in the broad sense, which might include lust- 
ing after the daughters of men, or jealousy of man because of the incar- 
nation, or any other of a number of sins set forth as possibilities by the 
legends attached to the fall of the angels in the patristic era. 

The Summa Theologica of an anonymous follower of Alexander of 
Hales quotes Fulgentius’ remark twice in a section which inquires wheth- 


ll. De civ. dei, XII, 6. 
12. Fulgentius, De fide ad Petrum, III, 31 (PL XL, 763). 
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er the angels love God naturally, supernaturally, or both. The manuscript 
tradition of this summa reveals a variant of singular interest for our 
purposes. All but three of the thirty-nine manuscripts used by the Fran- 
ciscan editors of the work-show no consistency in reporting Fulgentius’ 
words. The first time, the editors choose this reading: “...sive ad eum, 
qui supra eos est, intentionem sanctae dilectionis erigere, sive ad se vel 
ad ea quae infra eos sunt....” They note a variant in four of the man- 
uscripts, which read sive in place of vel.18 The second time, however, 
they adopt the reading which they had previously considered variant: 
“...stve ad eum, 1i supra eos est, intentionem sanctae dilectionis eri- 
gere, sive ad se sive ad ea quae infra eos sunt....”!* Here, there are 
only three manuscripts with the variant vel. In other words, only three 
manuscripts, not of the same family, are consistent. 

Whether the editors intended to reflect a possible confusion in the 
mind o! the summist himself by reporting two versions of the passage, or 
whether they have been merely empirically faithful to their stemma with- 
out seeing the difficulty involved, it is impossible to decide. At any rate, 
in maintaining this inconsistency, they have done us a great service, for 
it parallels the problem underlying Dante's verse. 

Taking vel as the correct reading of the original of Alexander's quo- 
tation of Fulgentius, as it certainly is, then the implication is that the 
Angels have two choices: either to place their love in God, and thereby 
perfect it, or to place it in themselves, and thereby pervert it. Prava 
cupiditas would simply be a further specification or alternate descrip- 
tion of the misplacement of love. This would reflect what Pierre Rous- 
selot called an ecstatic theory of love, which maintains the absolute in- 
compatibility of love of self with love of God.'5 

The alternate reading, were it not for the complicated but clear syn- 
tax, could suggest an altogether different theory of love. If stve were the 
correct reading, the passage might be interpreted as presenting not two, 
but three possibilities. The angel could love God, itself, or some lower 
object. A confusion such as this would be most natural in a discussion 
of the nature (and supernature) of angelic love, for this three-fold move- 
ment, to God, to self, or to a lower order, had been set forth by the pseu- 
do-Dionysius as an essential characteristic of hierarchical love.'® 


13. Pseudo-Alexander of Hales, Summa, Pars secunda, Inq. II, Tract. III, Sec. 2, 
Q. 2, tit. 1, dist. 1, mem. II, c. 1, art 1, par. 153 (Quaracchi, 1928), HI, 202. Variant 
in the manuscripts designated R, C, L, Z by the Franciscan editors: sive. 

14. Ibid., par. 175 (II, 227). Variant in VST: vel. 

15. Rousselot, “Pour l'histoire du probléme de l'amour au moyen age,” Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (Minster, 1908), VI, 6. 

16. Triadic speculation is characteristic of hierarchical thinking, and hierarchy is 
part of the subject matter of angelology. According to the pseudo-Dionysius, love 
makes the cosmos a unity, for the lower loves the higher, converting to it, those of 
the same order love each other, and the higher loves the lower (De div. nom. IV, 15; 
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The “Greco-Thomistic” theoreticians of love maintained that it was 
of the rational creature’s nature to love itself, and that only grace made 
possible love exclusively of God. There were two ways in which the crea- 
ture could love itself, however, sinfully or justly, depending upon wheth- 
er its love of self were founded in right reason, or upon cupiditas. The 
three choices might then be restated as the love of God in the supernatu- 
ral order of charity, the love of self in conformity with reason and na- 
ture, or finally the love of inferior objects through the disordered love 
of self which is cupidity, the eternal contrary of charity. Natural love 
would then be indifferent to the opposition of supernatural caritas and 
sinful cupiditas. The indifferent quality of natural love is affirmed in 
one of the objections the pseudo-Alexander poses against his own for- 
mulation of angelic love. The question is whether natural love is com- 
patible with supernatural love: 


Item, status poenae et gloriae sibi invicem adversantur ex eadem parte; sed 
status naturae est utrique indifferens; ergo non tolletur per adventum gloriae; 
nihil ergo prohibet simul habere dilectionem naturae et gloriae; boni ergo an- 
geli, cum habent dilectionem gloriae, non ab eis evacuatur dilectio naturae.!? 


He will refute this objection effectively, and we shall discuss his answer 
presently. For the moment what concerns us is that the natural state which 
he has identified as “dilectio naturae,” the ordered love of self, is in- 
different in the above text both to the state of punishment (the fruit of 
cupiditas in the broadest sense) and to the state of gloria (the fruit of 


caritas). 


PG III, 707). This was a principle that Proclus had set forth in his commentary on 
the Alcibiades (ed. Cousin, II, 153), and in the Elements of Theology (Prop. 31; ed. 
Dodds pp. 35-37). The downward movement, from the One to the many (Progres- 
sion), is the emanation in a neo-platonic scheme. The upward movement, from the 
many to the One (Reversion) is the return. According to E. R. Dodds (El. of Theol., 
p- 218), the idea arose in middle Platonism, possibly with Poseidonius, and may be 
described as a combination of many elements: Plato’s idea of conversion, the Hel- 
lenistic religious teaching about a flight to the heavens, etc. The idea is found also 
in Plotinus (Enneads IV, 4, 2). Plato spoke of the circularity of contemplation and 
the rectilinear movement of action in Timaeus 40a. He was thinking of planetary 
motion, but the pseudo-Dionysius transposed this language to angelology, adding a 
third or oblique movement, so that the angels moved circularly around God, directly 
when administering to men, and in a combination of these two movements (De div. 
nom. IV, 8; PG III, 703). Thus the movement of the cosmos and of the individual 
angelic soul was three-fold: upward, inward, and downward (cf. Liber de Causis VII, 
ed. Orth, p. 28). In the text of the pseudo-Alexander, the three alternates “‘sive . . . sive 
... Sive”’ reflect a mistaken transposition of the threefold movement to the ethical sphere. 
Precisely the same shift was made in the late 15th century by Marsilio Ficino in his 
commentary on the pseudo-Dionysius: “Tres, ut Platonici loquar, actus in angelicis 
mentibus esse possunt, scilicet trina conversio, vel ad Deum, vel ad se, vel ad sequentia. 
Itaque angeli . . . ad ipsum Deum .. . conversi, semper evasere beati. Nonnulli vero 
conversi ad se . . . facti sunt e vestigio miser . . . Quidam rursus, ad infima . . . con- 
versi . . . omnium evasere miserrime” Opera omnia (Basileae, 1576), 11, 1080. 
17. Summa, par. 171; Il, 223. 
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Such a notion as this might well have attracted copyists toward the 
error: “sive... sive... sive....” We are justified in postulating such an 
attraction to explain the proportionately great number of manuscripts 
bearing this variant, or rather, to phrase the problem more correctly, it 
was in part the theory of the three-fold movement of love which made 
this an obvious reading. It cannot, however, be regarded as correct in 


the context, for this reason which is Alexander’s reply to the above ob- 
jection: 


...Status poenae sive miseriae directe opponitur statu gloriae, status vero na- 
turae non simplicitur opponitur, sed ratione cuiusdam imperfectionis annexae, 
quae imperfectio tolletur, etsi ipsa natura remaneat.1§ 


The point is that once the opportunity of beatitude is presented, nature 
is no longer indifferent, but rather presents a certain imperfection with 
regard to the state of glory. The choice to remain in the state of nature 
is at the same time a refusal to ascend. Such a refusal would constitute 
the very core of sinful action. 

The objection raised against the anonymous Franciscan’s contention 
that the supernatural love of the angels supersedes their natural love be- 
gan by maintaining that the status naturae is indifferent both to the 
state ofjglory and to that of misery. This is of course true in a logical 
sense only, and it is by ignoring the successive or temporal element of 
choice that the objection derives all its cogency. In the first moment, 
there is no standard by which to judge natural love; it simply is, and 
there can be no merit or blame attached to its exercise. In the second 
moment, however, when the supernatural vocation is presented, and the 
necessary grace supplied, then clearly, the state of nature falls short of 
the creature’s capability, which has received a new dimension. As far as 
the individual is concerned, once the cpportunity to attain beatitude is 
presented, then the state of nature is imperfect, for it has received a po- 
tentiality which remains to be actualized—the potentiality to be elevated 
supernaturally. 

In Fulgentius’ analysis of angelic choice, the conjunctions sive, sive 
and vel perform the important function of specifying the oppositions 
involved. “Sive ad eum... sive ad se” are the disjunctive correlatives, 
whereas “vel ad inferiora” is a further specification of the second cor- 
relative. The mistaken reading—‘“sive ... sive... sive’’—would make cor- 
relatives of all three alternatives, confusing the logical distinction for a 
moral one. In short, one can be either for God or for oneself, and any- 
thing else that one is “for” is simply a further commitment after the 
decision to be for oneself. Action may be logically three-fold, but the re- 
lationship of creature to God is always “either/or.” 

In Dante’s verses, there are likewise three possibilities: fedeli, ribelli, 


18. Ibid., II, 224. 
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and per sé, analogous respectively to the conversions “ad eum qui supra 
eos est,” “ad inferiora,” and “ad se.” The opposition is specified in quite 
a different way, however, for in the verses, the ribelli and the fedeli are 
on the same side of the polarity, mutually opposed to per sé. Here there 
is no question of moral choices but rather are these choices of action. 
The per sé can be regarded as morally neutral only if the temporal ele- 
ment in choice is overlooked, since the choice for or against God is logi- 
cally prior to the movement incarnating that choice in an act of rebel- 
lion or fidelity. 

For Dante, the angels were created in grace. If they confirmed that 
natural commitment by opening their hearts to acknowledge God’s grace, 
that merit predisposed them to the gift of illuminating grace, which in 
turn elevated them to the state of beatitude in God's presence.’® If the 
angel did not wait for the light of glory, then it fell “acerbo” with re- 
spect to the supernatural end for which it had been created.*® There are 
just these two possibilities: 

...de li angeli parte 
Turbo il suggetto de’ vostri elementi. 
L’Altra rimase, € comincid quest’arte 
Che tu discerni, con tanto diletto 
Che mai da circuir non si diparte. (Par. XXIX, 50-54) 


Those who fell broke faith, those who remained faithful perfected that 
faith in Love, or rather, Charity. There was no third group. 

This initial division was only the first movement in the act of choice, 
the establishment of a predisposition for or against God, eternally sep- 
arating the evil angels from the good. In this moment, the fedeli are 
logically opposed to both the per sé and the ribelli, exactly as in the 
correct reading of Fulgentius’ text, the first alternative, “sive ad eum,” 
is opposed to both the “sive ad se” and its further specification, “vel ad 
ea quae infra eos sunt.” 

In the second movement of choice, the per sé stand in logical oppo- 
sition to both the ribelli and the fedelt. Those who had accepted the 
gift of grace moved toward God, while of those who rejected it, some 
rebelled and others remained within themselves, in a state of aversion. 
The latter were as the zero point in a scale of action extending from the 
highest angel to Satan himself. It is for this reason that they too “mai non 
fur vivi,” having failed to complete the first act of their existence.*! “Per 

19. “Quelli che vedi qui furon modesti/A riconoscer s¢ dalla bontate/ Che li avea 
fatti a tanto intender presti;/ Per che le viste lor furo essaltate/ Con grazia illuminante 


e con lor merto,/ Si c’hanno ferma e piena volontate./ E non voglio che dubbi, ma sie 
certo,/ Che ricever la grazia ¢ meritorio,/ Secondo che I'affetto l’e aperto” (Par. XXIX, 
58-66). 

20. “E cid fa certo che '1 primo superbo,/ Che fu la somma d’ogni creatura,/ Per 
non aspettar lume, cadde acerbo” (Par. XIX, 46-48). 

21. Inf. III, 64. Similarly, it may be said that the human beings in the vestibule 
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sé” is logically the midpoint between two opposed movements, but mor- 
ally speaking, such a position merits only damnation, for as St. Bernard 
expressed it, he who stands still on the road to God has already fallen 
back.?? 

In both of the logical movements of choice, predisposition and act, 
the angel of the vestibule was on the negative side of the polarities. To 
use the language of the scholastics in a way that Dante himself used it, 
the first opposition was in the genus of moral good, while the second 
was in the genus of action.” The first negation, privation of good, won 
for the rebellious and the per sé angels eternal damnation. The second, 
privation of action, won for the per sé angels complete isolation in Dan- 
te’s cosmos. 

All of these considerations seem somewhat superfluous until we recall 
that in scholastic thought, both aversion from God and act were re- 
quired for the commission of sin. “Malum est defectus, peccatum est 
actus” was the formula used by Thomas and his contemporaries to dis- 
tinguish between simple evil and sinful action.** In order to be ad- 
judged a sinner, a rational being had both to avert from God and some- 
how do evil. Thus choice was thought to consist of two elements. In the 
anterior moment, a position is taken up with respect to God. In the 
second, the rational creature acts within the framework of that position. 
The anterior stand, the aversion from God or the conversion to Him, 
establishes two moral universes, one of salvation and the other of dam- 


nation. The next moment, the election of one of the myriad objects of 
choice, determines the grade of culpability or grace within each of those 
universes. In the case of man, if he preserves the bond uniting him to 
God, and nevertheless acts incorrectly, all is not lost, for God's order 


never were alive since they failed to make the commitment which is the beginning of 
moral life. The single moment of angelic choice recapitulates the whole of man’s 
moral existence; thus angelology was the “control laboratory’’ for the analysis of 
human action. 

22. Sermones de sanctis, In Purif. Mariae 2; PL CLXXXIII, 368. 

23. In Convivio, IV, 8, 1lf., Dante distinguishes irreverence from non-reverence 
according to the Aristotelian theory of logical opposition: “Lo inreverente dice 
privazione, lo non reverente dice negatione.” An Aristotelian logician would have 
recognized “ribelli/fedeli” as a third type of opposition, that of contrariety. In con- 
trariety, there can be no mean or intermediate position, unless it be exclusion of both 
contradictory qualities. In the opposition of good and evil, on the other hand, because 
these stand in the relationship habitus/privatio, there is always an intermediate, 
which is equally composed of the two opposed qualities. It is clear then that exclusion 
from the opposition “fedeli/ribelli” does not at the same time imply an exclusion 
from the category of moral good or evil. 

24. See L.B. Gillon, La Théorie des oppositions et la théologie du péché au XIlle 
siécle (Paris, 1937), introd., p.xv: “Sans doute le péché recoit de la privation sa déno- 
mination ultime de mal. Mais ce defectus, pour étre péché et non un mal quelconque, 
réclame absolument I'acte humain dans lequel il se fonde. Et c'est cette ‘substance’ de 
l'acte, accompagnée par la privation, que le péché désigne immédiatement non comme 
mal, mais comme péché.” 
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provides for purgation. On the other hand, after an aversion of the heart 
from God, each moral act within that frame will of necessity be vitiated, 
regardless of the apparent, exterior worth of the action. 

Ever since Augustine, evil was defined as privation of good, an exis- 
tential absence. Sin, on the other hand, was action, and hence could not 
be termed non-being. In order for a positive act to be considered evil, 
it had to be founded upon a previous negation—defectus—the lack of 
consideration of a principle which should be considered. This negative 
predisposition was not a movement; rather was it the taking up of a 
stand, the establishment of an intent, and it colored as evil every sub- 


sequent action based upon it. Sin is the incarnation, so to speak, of 
nothingness.?5 


The angels of the vestibule underwent no such incarnation. They sim- 
ply did not act, but remained frozen in a state of aversion from God. 
It is pointless to ask whether they were better or worse than the lowest 
of sinners, for they do not fit into any category, after the initial division 
of heavenly light from infernal dark. With the aversion from God, the 
bond of charity was smashed; with the abstention from action, they de- 
prived themselves of the one positive element which could win them a 
place in the cosmos. They are as close to nothing as creatures can be 
and still exist, for by their double negation, they have all but totally 
removed themselves from the picture.** To be deprived of action is to 


25. St. Augustine had established that evil could only stem from a defectus: “Nemo 
igitur quaerat efficientem causam malae voluntatis; non enim est efficiens sed deficiens, 
quia nec illa effectio sed defectio. Deticere namque ab eo, quod summe est, ad id, 
quod minus est, hoc est incipere habere voluntatem malam” De civ. Dei, XII, 7. 
Note however, that the beginning of sin consists of two moments: the first is the 
adversio from that which is paramount; the second is the conversio to that which 
is lower. The first is the defectus, the second is the actus. The first is a rational non- 
consideration, the second is the action itself. It will not do to confuse the adversio 
with a sin of omission, according to St. Thomas, for this sin too is composed of two 
moments. The first is the aversion of the mind, the second is the act of non-act. In 
the first moment of the sin of omission, the sinner fails to consider that which should 
be considered, in the second he decides not to act. For this distinction, see Thomas, 
De malo Il, 1, resp. 

26. In a sense, this episode of the spirits of the vestibule might be called the canto 
of exclusion. The language throughout the scene derives much of its harsh tone 
from the great number of oppositions and antitheses, poles which contain all of the 
universe within them. These are the beings who lived “sanza infamia” and “‘sanza 
lodo.” The angels were neither “ribelli” nor “fedeli”, both they and their human 
counterparts are scorned by “misericordia” and “giustizia,” and finally, they are 
hateful both to God and “a’ nemici sui.” This leaves only cosmic isolation. An Italian 
manual of rhetoric quotes some of the verses of this canto as an example of a classic 
figure of speech: “Caccianli i ciel per non esser men belli/ Ne lo profondo inferno 
li riceve,/ Ch’alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’elli.” This is called aetiology, that is, 
the figure which is “ad propositum subiecta ratio,” A. Salvagni, Figure Grammaticali, 
Manuali Hoepli 374-75 (Milano, 1907), p. 237. It might be added that the first 
terzina conforms to the figure called by Salvagni antitheton (‘la contrapposizione di 
parola a parola, di concetto a concetto, tra loro opposti”) ibid. It is clear that Dante 
isolates these spirits as totally as be can. 
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be deprived of love, and love is the law of Dante’s cosmos, determining 
all classifications. There remains nothing for them but the vaguely de- 
fined vestibule of hell, and they merit no more than a glance from the 
pilgrim before he passes on to the realm of love perverted. 

For the angel, to avert from the vision of God is to ignore not only 
Him, but the self which depends upon Him. The rebellious angel will 
act on the basis of that aversion, but the “per sé” angel, having turned 
from the roots of its own being, refuses even this negative affirmation. 
It remains, locked tightly in the self, an irreducible negation, meriting 
not even classification among the damned, having done nothing to dis- 
tinguish itself from the void out of which it was created. In the first mo- 
ment of its existence, it saw God at the center of its being, and in the 
second moment, the moment of choice, it averted from that vision. It 
looked above itself to the angels who were elevated, below it to those 
who rebelled, and stood, undecided, as if it could really forge a destiny 
for itself, somehow different from the one God intended, and from the 
only other one the angel could elect in spite of its Maker. That hesita- 
tion was not so much an inability to choose as it was the result of a 
proto-choice, the choice for nothing, and because of it, the “per sé” angel 
was spewed forth from the supernatural cosmos. 








DESCARTES AND THE UTILITY OF THE PASSIONS 


By Hugh M. Davidson 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Wuereas the title of the Discours de la méthode, with its explanatory 
sequel, “pour bien conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité dans les 
sciences,” tells us much of what is to follow, that of the treatise entitled 
Les Passions de l’dme is less helpful and it tends, in particular, to leave 
obscure the connection between the two works. I would suggest, as a 
working alternative, ‘““Discours de la méthode pour bien conduire ses 
passions et chercher le bonheur dans la vie.” This wording does some 
injustice to the “traité,”” because a treatise is a more elaborate and spe- 
cialized production than a discourse, but it emphasizes the relation I 
have in mind. Just as the Discours rests on the premise that although 
there may be wrong ways of thinking, it is possible to define and prac- 
tice the right way, so the Traité des passions assumes that, although the 
passions may be causes of inadequacy in action and of misery, they are in- 
dispensable sources of strength and contentment and are to be exploited 
as such. In the Cartesian scheme use not suppression of the passions is 
important (contrary to what one is sometimes inclined to think), so im- 
portant that on it depends “tout le bien et le mal de cette vie.” What 
Descartes is proposing in the Traité is, if one may make a change in the 
end of Pascal's celebrated formula for reason, “soumission et usage des 
passions.” 

A short restatement of this utility of passion and of what lies behind 
it is useful in its turn. First, of course, as a reminder of a part of Des- 
cartes’ philosophic achievement, but also, as a way of approach in pre- 
cise and authentic terms to a general problem: the theme of passion as 
elaborated in French philosophy and literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. With Descartes’ treatise in mind, we have a means of resisting the 
inclination to identify passion more or less exclusively with certain 
heroes and heroines of Corneille and Racine, or what is worse, the 
temptation to restrict it to the feelings which arise between lovers (usual- 
ly, again, characters from dramatic masterpieces). The unliterary view 
of passion presented in this Traité helps us, even when our business 
is primarily literary, to see some of the complexities in that study of 
man which is associated with the seventeenth century. In our day 
when a pervasive fashion leads us to think of feelings in terms of a few 
generalized urges and desires, we need to be reminded by a Descartes 
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that in another day the principal passions alone came to a total of forty 
and that several important distinctions should be drawn within that list. 


I 


The long history of its use in rhetoric, poetics, ethics, politics and 
psychology shows almost invariably the term “passion” (or some syno- 
nym) in the company of an opposed principle. If one goes back beyond 
the current language of psychology where the word sounds unidiomatic 
and pre-scientific, one thinks first, perhaps, of “reason” or “will” as be- 
ing contrasted with “passion.” These obvious pairings are important to 
Descartes, and they have a place in the Traité, but they are not, as a 
matter of fact, fundamental. “Action” is the really significant companion 
of “passion” here, and both terms are defined initially in a way which 


1. It is possible to write the history of seventeenth-century literature without ref- 
erence to Descartes. Mornet has done so in his Histoire de la littérature frangaise 
classique (Paris: Colin, 1947). He distinguishes between “une histoire de la littérature, 
de l'art littéraire classique” and “une histoire générale de la pensée francaise a 
l’époque classique.” Speaking of the latter (in which Descartes among others would 
be treated), he concludes, “Mais on peut passer tout cela sous silence sans déformer 
l'image que j'ai essayé de donner de la vie littéraire générale . . .” (pp. 3-4). Most 
literary historians do not make so clear a distinction; in their histories they usually 
include Descartes as a philosopher who represents in his way or influences actively 
things going on in literature. Adam, in effect, puts him and people like him in 
literature: Descartes appears to be perfectly at home in his Histoire de la littérature 
francaise du XVIlIe siécle, along with other “érudits et philosophes” of the age of 
Richelieu. For anyone choosing not to follow Mornet, it is a matter of some concern 
to fix the image of Descartes with which one is to work. The operative image at the 
present time seems to be that of the radical rationalist, with few or no nuances to 
suggest his very serious interest in the affective side of human nature. In_ his 
famous essay “L’Influence de la philosophie cartésienne sur la littérature francaise” 
(which first appeared in 1896, but was reprinted in Etudes d’histoire littéraire, Paris: 
Champion, 1929), Lanson sees Descartes (1) as expressing and reinforcing rationalistic 
tendencies already widespread among his contemporaries, and (2) as influencing ac- 
tively later generations, his real reign extending from 1700 to 1750 or 1760. (Lanson 
was interested in Cartesian psychology and in the Traité des passions, as is shown 
by his treatment of Corneille. See ‘“‘Le Héros cornélien et le généreux selon Descartes” 
in the Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, 1 [1894], 397 ff., and the chapter on 
Corneille in his Histoire. But the really influential view has been that set forth in 
the essay of 1896.) Mentioning Lanson with approval, Bray evokes an exclusively 
rationalistic Descartes in La Formation de la doctrine classique en France (Paris: 
Droz, 1931; see especially pp. 115-21). “Ainsi triomphe la raison,” writes Jasinski, 
after summarizing the method of Descartes, and he goes on to define the influence 
of Cartesian rationalism (Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris: Boivin, 1947, vol. 1, 
pp. 348-49). For Adam, in his Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVIle siécle 
(Paris: Domat Montchrestien, vol. 1, pp. 319-29), Descartes brought the method and 
certainty of reason into science and metaphysics. René Poirier’s very substantial 
article on Descartes in the Dictionnaire des lettres frangaises (the volume on the 
seventeenth century, published under the direction of Cardinal Grente, Paris: Fayard, 
1954) contains one short reference to the Traité des passions (p. 338). Earlier (p. 331) 
he says of Descartes: “Il est fonci¢rement équilibré, raisonnable, méme quelque peu 
fermé et personnel. La seule passion qu’on lui connaisse est celle de la vérité.” However 
true that may be as an interpretation of Descartes’ character, it is certainly incon- 
sistent with Descartes’ own conception of passion. 
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gives them a metaphysical and universal range of use. Any change, any 
coming into being of something which was not before is analyzable 
into them. 

Et pour commencer je considére que tout ce qui se fait ou qui arrive de nou- 
veau est généralement appelé par les philosophes une passion au regard du su- 
jet auquel il arrive, et une action au regard de celui qui fait qu'il arrive. En 
sorte que bien que l'agent et le patient soient souvent fort différents, l’action et 
la passion ne laissent pas d’étre toujours une méme chose, qui a ces deux noms, 
a raison des divers sujets auxquels on la peut rapporter.? 

These lines add the notion of “subject”: actions and passions are 
found in subjects and are, in reality, two names for the same thing (“tout 
ce qui se fait ou arrive de nouveau”) when it is seen as communicated 
from one subject to another. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
whole treatise is an application or specification of these four notions— 
action, passion, subject-agent, and subject-patient—to problems in psy- 
chology and ethics. It soon becomes apparent that for this inquiry the 
subjects are corps and dme, and that action and passion are in general 
to be correlated respectively with them, since the two conjoined subjects 
are acting one on (or “contre’”’) the other, and especially the body on 
the soul. The “passions de l’4me” are usually, therefore, the psychic 
equivalents of occurrences in the body. 

This view is refined in an analysis which at last allows Descartes to 
isolate and define the particular species of passion he wishes to study. 
Each of the two subjects or substances is divided up so that we may see 
the entire set of interrelated and cooperating parts which form the hu- 
man creature. The account is amazing: what a monument to coherence 
at the expense of reality! And what tranquil assurance one senses as the 
successor to Aristotle takes apart the strange contrivance which he makes 
the body out to be! The organs and operations of the machine that con- 
cern us are those having to do with physical movements. These move- 
ments are due to changes in the muscles, and muscular changes are due, 
in turn, to the action of the animal spirits, which are the “parties les 
plus agitées et les plus subtiles” (p. 334) of the blood. They are com- 
posed of “corps trés-petits” (p. 335) and may be thought of as “un cer- 
tain air ou vent trés-subtil” (p. 332). The “esprits” normally pass from 
the blood into the brain, and thence, via the nerves, to the muscles. The 
brain, in fact, acts as a valve which controls the flow of spirits over the 
nerves. Sometimes the flow depends on differences in the shapes and de- 
gree of agitation of the spirits themselves, which find accordingly suit- 
able exits from the brain; sometimes it is determined by changes in- 
duced in the brain pores by sensations, and these changes cause differ- 
ences in the screening and dispensing of “esprits” to the nerve channels. 


2. Descartes, (Euvres (Adam-Tannery edition, Paris: Leopold Cerf, 1909), XI, 328. 
All quotations are from this edition and volume. I have modernized the spelling. 
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When communicated to the muscles, larger or smaller amounts of this 
“air ou vent trés-subtil” cause them to be inflated or deflated with re- 
sulting movements in the parts of the body to which they are attached. 
If I add at this point that the changes in the flow of the “esprits ani- 
maux” also cause passions in the soul, the direction and sense of Des- 
cartes’ exposition becomes clear. These “esprits” have two sorts of effects, 
one via the nerves on the muscles, where they produce movements, and 
the other via the gland on the soul, where they produce passions. 

Now the soul is for Descartes a thinking substance. The action of the 
body on the soul appears, therefore, in thought; indeed, one of the most 
characteristic things about passion in this theory is that it is a kind of 
thought. The unfolding of the argument in this portion of the Traité 
takes the form of successive divisions of the term ‘thought,’ until the 
desired species is located. Passions are not volontés (which are “‘actions”’) 
but perceptions.* As perceptions they are traceable, causally speaking, 
not to acts of the soul but to changes in the body, or, more precisely, to 
the changes in the flow of “esprits animaux.” Some passions result from 
fortuitous action of the “esprits,” as in dreams, but others arise from the 
stimulation of sense organs. Those in the latter group may be classified 
according to the object to which they may be referred (“rapportées”)— 
to objects outside of us, as a sound to a bell, to the body itself, as in the 
case of hunger, or to the soul itself, as in the case of joy. Here at last 
are the “passions de l’4me” which are the subject of this treatise: per- 
ceptions not caused by the soul and yet indicative of its dispositions. In 
the words of Descartes: 

Aprés avoir considéré en quoi les passions de |’ame différent de toutes ses 
autres pensées, il me semble qu’on peut généralement les définir: Des percep- 
tions, ou des sentiments, ou des émotions de I'4me, qu’on rapporte particuliére- 
ment 4 elle, et qui sont causées, entretenues et fortifiées par quelques mouve- 
ments des esprits. (p. 349) 


Note the nuances. As thoughts distinguishable from all mental activity 
which is the product of volition, they are passions or perceptions. They 
are received into the soul in the same way as sensations; hence they are 
“sentiments.” They are disturbances of an especially vivid and strong 
sort; hence they are emotions. As perceptions they refer not to some- 
thing within or without the body; they reveal soul-states; hence they are 
movements “qu’on rapporte particuli¢rement 4 elle.” 

3. It will be noted that this is a reprise of the original and generic distinction 
between action and passion. Within the soul itself there are actions as well as pas- 
sions; it has its initiatives in acts of the will; it is not merely the receiver of what 
the body has to convey to it. After making our way through the mechanism of the 
body, we are suddenly aware of the fact that the soul is in a way much simpler than 
the body, simpler because it is not like a watch; it is not distinguishable into a set 


of different but conforming pieces. One privilege of thinking substance is that it has 
no anatomy. 
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We now know something of the nature of passion. But wherein lies its 
utility? Perhaps the easiest way to make the transition from the first of 
these to the second is to see the difference in this theory between sen- 
sation and passion. After summarizing his doctrines of the two sub- 
stances, and of the relation of body and soul in man, Descartes intro- 
duces, as the point through which the substances communicate, the “pe- 
tite glande” in the middle of the brain, where the soul exercises its func- 
tions more especially than in other parts of the body. With that bridge 
laid down, he can explain sensation and passion as series of causes and 
effects, or, to use the language with which the Traité began, as series 
of actions and passions. In the case of a sensation, the external object 
acts on the sense-organ and the “filets” of nerves associated with it; the 
change in the organ is reproduced in the brain by the action of the 
“filets”; the change in the brain, which takes the form of a modification 
of its pores, affects the flow of the “esprits” in the brain cavities; this 
variation of flow disturbs correspondingly the “petite glande”; and the 
change in the “glande” appears in the soul as an image or perception. 
In the case of a passion, two things need to be added, one for the body, 
the other for the soul. The object sensed is recognized—in a typical exam- 
ple—as harmful, and the disturbance formed on the gland serves to de- 
flect the spirits in such a way that they pass through the nerves to the 
muscles involved in turning around and running away. At the same time 
the gland’s configuration has its contrecoup in the soul, causing a psychic 
reaction to the evil in question, i.e., a passion. To the process of sensa- 
tion there is added an estimate of harm, with a double result: readying 
of the body for movement and of the soul for volition. 

Precisely at this point the raison d’étre of passion becomes evident: 
“Car il est besoin de remarquer que le principal effet de toutes les pas- 
sions dans les hommes est qu’elles incitent et disposent leur 4me a vou- 
loir les choses auxquelles elles préparent leur corps: en sorte que le sen- 
timent de la peur l’incite 4 vouloir fuir, celui de la hardiesse 4 vouloir 
combattre et ainsi des autres” (p. 359). Passion brings the volonté into 
action by arousing it (and through it, the reason, since will is rational 
desire) to the presence of an occasion for judgment and prescription. 
The body is already vibrating in response to the situation, and the pas- 
sion does for the soul what the “esprits animaux” do for the body. Des- 
cartes makes quite clear the working of the mechanism: 


Je remarque, outre cela, que les objets qui meuvent les sens, n’excitent pas 
en nous diverses passions 4 raison de toutes les diversités qui sont en eux, mais 
seulement a raison des diverses facgons qu’ils nous, peuvent nuire ou profiter, ou 
bien en général nous étre importants; et que l’usage de toutes les passions con- 
siste en cela seul, qu’elles disposent l’4me 4 vouloir les choses que la nature 
nous dicte étre utiles et 4 persister en cette volonté: comme aussi la méme agi- 
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tation des esprits, qui a coutume de les causer, dispose le corps aux mouve- 
ments qui servent a l’exécution de ces choses. (p. 372) 


It is essential to note that passion stimulates volition without deter- 
mining it. The body is engaged in a set of relations among objects, per- 
ceptions and acts which move it to automatic behavior, but the will is 
free. It lies outside the dictates of nature. It may or may not uphold 
the impulse which has been given to the body and the soul by animal 
spirits and passion. Its function is to bring to bear on that inclination 
the weight of rational opinions concerning good and evil, or better still, 
of “jugements fermes et déterminés touchant la connaissance du bien et 
du mal, suivant lesquels elle []’4me] a résolu de conduire les actions de 
sa vie” (p. 367). 

The passions have, therefore, a definite and positive role to play in 
the life of a thinking creature. They are the means whereby the soul 
knows affectively of changes and tendencies in the body, and the signals 
whereby the active principle of the soul is warned of an occasion for 
willing. Perhaps their importance is seen even more clearly in negative 
statement. Without the passions the body would have no practical 
connection with the soul or its acts; there would be no consciousness of 
the adjustment which the body was making to a harmful or beneficial 
situation as such; the composé would be reacting in influential and at 
times crucial circumstances not as a whole but as a mere aggregate; nor 
would behavior come under review for approval or disapproval in the 
light of rational judgment; nor would acts of the will itself, apart from 


the continuing incitement of passion, exercise their power in a stable 
way. 


II 


To complete his inquiry Descartes classifies as well as defines. His 
classification of the passions, which extends through the second and 
third parts of the Traité, is carried out at two degrees of abstraction. 
The first set of criteria permits the differentiation of six passions primi- 
tives; the second set makes it possible to identify thirty-four subspecies 
and combinations of the primary six. Descartes usually refers to these 
as passions particultéres. 

Something of the aim and logic, if not the force, of the classification 
can be grasped if one approaches it as giving answers to a series of ques- 
tions. Is the object which is presented to us seen as new and surprising 
or as something which is either suitable or unsuitable, beneficial or 
harmful? If the former, “Admiration” or its subspecies will be aroused. 
If the latter, “Amour” or “Haine” results. Again, in the second case, if 
the object is considered with regard to particular persons, so that we 
are no longer concerned with general goodness or harmfulness, but with 
the good or harm which may be worked on us as individuals, two other 
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questions, turning on time, may be asked. Is the object something we 
wish to acquire or avoid in the future? If so, “Désir” or some passion 
associated with it will be felt. Or, on the other hand, is it now or has 
it been effective for good or evil on us? If so, “Joie” or “Tristesse” and 
their derivatives are the relevant passions. These six passions are the 
bases of all the others, which are indefinite in number and of which 
Descartes discusses in fact thirty-four.‘ 

The usefulness of the passions primitives is carefully specified. In an 
article entitled “A quoi sert particulitrement l’Admiration” we are told 
that we learn and retain what we learn by the help of this passion. It 
fortifies the idea induced in us by new things and stimulates the will to 
‘set the understanding in motion. “Aussi voyons-nous que ceux qui n’ont 
aucune inclination naturelle 4 cette passion, sont ordinairement fort 
ignorants” (p. 384). Corresponding to the utility of “Admiration” is the 
harm from lack—or from excess. Descartes advises as to “comment on 
peut suppléer a son défaut et corriger son excés” (p. 385). 

The “usage” of the other primary passions is reserved until the defi- 
nitions of Love, Hate, Desire, Joy and Sadness have been finished, and 
their bodily manifestations described. Descartes reminds us in his sum- 
mary (Article CXX XVII) that these passions all arise from the body, that 
they are in the soul only insofar as it is joined to the body, and that 
their natural function is to incite the soul to consent to and contribute 
to actions which will preserve the body or give it some perfection. Al- 
though all are “‘trés-utiles” with regard to the body, some grading is 
nevertheless possible. Take, for example, something harmful to the body. 
The soul is alerted by a pain which produces the passion of “Tristesse,” 
and then that of “Haine’’—for the cause of the pain—and finally there 
emerges the “Désir” to be delivered of that cause. In the opposite case 
of something “utile au corps” the soul is aroused by a “chatouillement” 
which brings on “Joie,” then “Amour” of the thing causirig it, and fi- 
nally “Désir” to acquire whatever will make continuation possible or, 
at least, some later instance of enjoyment. Here is the grading: “Tris- 
tesse”’ stands in the first place—it is more necessary than “Joie”; and sim- 
ilarly, “Haine” is more necessary than “Amour,” because “Tristesse” and 
“Haine” start the sequence of acts which preserves one from harmful 
or even fatal objects; they make it possible for the organism to exist, a 
sine qua non for the operations implied by “Joie” and “Amour,” opera- 
tions which add a perfection to an already existent subject.® 

4. Here is the list of “passions particuli¢res”: Estime, Mépris, Générosité, Humi- 
lité, Orgueil, Bassesse, Vénération, Dédain, Espérance, Crainte, Jalousie, Sécurité, 
Désespoir, Irrésolution, Courage, Hardiesse, Emulatioh, Lacheté, Epouvante, Remords, 
Moquerie, Envie, Pitié, Satisfaction, Repentir, Faveur, Reconnaissance, Indignation, 
Colére, Gloire, Honte, Dégofit, Regret, Allégresse. 


5. It would be easy, for the sake of paradox, to present an unbalanced view of 
the utility of Cartesian passions. Let it be noted that in the very next article 
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Just at the moment when the outline of Descartes’ analysis seems to 
lie before us, with more details to come but no surprises, he suddenly 
shows us that all the passions treated to this point have only a relative 
status. Although the transition is almost unprepared, it is decisive and 
it even seems inevitable, as one looks back on it. Everything that has 
been said so far applies to the passions of the soul insofar as it is joined 
to the body. If the body were our “meilleure partie,” what has been said 
would suffice. However, these same passions may be considered “en tant 
qu’elles appartiennent a l’4me” (p. 432). This small phrase opens up a 
completely new way of looking at the five passions: they may have a 
different cause and they may be ordered differently. Where before they 
were due to some movement of the “esprits animaux” which was trans- 
mitted by the gland, now, it appears, knowledge may cause the passions. 
It is time for the soul to assert its rights! The familiar Cartesian 
distinction between “connaissance vraie” and “fausse opinion” regulates 
the discussion, which is full of contrasts with what has gone before. 
Then, for example, the sequence of passions ran from ‘Tristesse” to 
“Haine” to “Désir” or from “Joie’’ to “Amour” to “Désir’; but when 
true knowledge rather than the “esprits” is the cause, when we kuow those 
things which are truly good, “Amour” follows, and after it, “Joie,” and 
when the true knowledge is of things to be avoided, there is first “Haine” 
and then “Tristesse.”” In the preservation of the body, ““Tristesse” and 
“Haine” were extraordinarily important, taking precedence over 
“Amour” and “Joie.” However, when the passions result from truths 
known with certainty, “l'Amour est incomparablement meilleure que 
la Haine; elle ne saurait étre trop grande, et elle ne manque jamais de 
produire le Joie” (p. 432). “Haine,” no matter how slight, is harmful, 
as is its sequel, “Tristesse’; the soul would do better to turn to the op- 
posed “Amour,” i.e., to the love contrary to the hate which follows from 
the judgment of an evil. Instead of hating a vice, for example, one 
should love the virtue which counters it. “De fagon que si nous n’avions 
point de corps, j’oserais dire que nous ne pourrions trop nous abandon- 
ner 4 l’Amour et a la Joie, ni trop éviter la Haine et la Tristesse” (p. 
434). The three remaining passions are considered in the case where true 
knowledge is available: there “Désir” is good; in fact it cannot be bad 
unless it is “excessif’; “Joie” is the same; and “Tristesse” is always bad. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that “fausse opinion” is the basis for the 
(CXXXVIII) Descartes speaks of tie checks based on experience and reason which 
must be applied to their activity. He mentions three typical pitfalls: there may be 
an ultimately harmful object which at first gives “joie” or there may be an ultimately 
beneficial one which is at first a source of “Tristesse” or there may be, in fact, there 


usually is, a heightening in passionately visualized goods and evils which makes us 
react to them more strongly than we should. 
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emotions. Any “Haine” or “Tristesse” so caused is to be rejected; and 
“Amour” and “Joie,” though not so desirable as when they are firmly 
grounded, are still preferable to “Tristesse” and “Haine.” As the analy- 
sis gets finer and finer, Descartes says even that a “Joie mal fondée”’ is 
often better than a “Tristesse” with a true cause; although he denies 
that a wrongly based “Amour” is better than a “Haine” which is just 
(p. 435). He sees the paradoxical aspect of a moral theory in which 
goodness is attributed to a passion arising from false judgment, and 
meets any objection which might be brought with the proviso that good- 
ness may be said of it only when it (the passion) is considered in itself, 
without relation to any “Désir” which it might excite or to any act 
which it might cause through “Désir.”” Whenever they arouse “Désir,” 
it is certain, he says, that passions initiated by a false judgment are 
harmful, and “Joie” more so than “Tristesse,” for the latter disposes one 
to a sort of prudence which is safer than the heedlessness to be feared 
from a “Joie mal fondée.” Descartes gives a special status to “Désir.” Of 
all the passions, it is the only one which leads immediately to action, 
and it is only “par l’entremise du Désir” (p. 436) that the others in- 
fluence our habits and behavior. And, consequently, “...c’est particu- 
liérement le Désir que nous devons avoir soin de régler; et c'est en cela 
que consiste la principale utilité de la Morale” (p. 436). 

The closing discussion of these “émotions intérieures de l'4me” (p. 
440-41) is conducted along two lines; both help to clarify the relation 
between passions excited by the spirits and those caused by knowledge 
or opinion. The relation is seen first as a matter of fact and then de jure, 
in connection with differences of value between the two sets. For at this 
point in the investigation, one has something like a doubling of the pri- 
mary passions (at least of the five which have received the most atten- 
tion). The interior emotions may be joined to their analogues or mates 
among the passions. There are, however, two other possibilities: they 
may occur with passions other than their counterparts or they may co- 
exist with passions which are their contraries. The last case is illustrated 
in a rather bizarre way: 

Par exemple, lorsqu’un mari pleure sa femme morte, laquelle (ainsi qu'il arri- 
ve quelquefois) il serait faché de voir ressuscitée: il se peut faire que son coeur 
est serré par la Tristesse, que l'appareil des funérailles, et l’'absence d'une per- 
sonne a la conversation de laquelle il était accoutumé, excitent en lui; et il 
se peut faire que quelques restes d'amour ou de pitié, qui se présentent a son 
imagination, tirent de véritables larmes de ses yeux, nonobstant qu'il sente 
cependant une Joie secréte dans le plus intérieur de son 4me; I'émotion de 
laquelle a tant de pouvoir, que la Tristesse et les larmes qui l'accompagnent 
ne peuvent rien diminuer de sa force. (p. 441) 

The continuation, which makes the same point with less strain, reminds 
us that in reading of strange adventures or in seeing them represented 
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in the theatre, we may feel some or all of the passions, but along with 
them, even if they include sadness and aversion, we know also a pleas- 
ure which is a “Joie intellectuelle.” 


J’ajouterai sculement encore ici une considération, qui me semble beaucoup 
servir pour nous empécher de recevoir aucune incommodité des passions: c'est 
que notre bien et notre mal dépend principalement des émotions intérieures, 
qui ne sont excitées en l’dme que par l’dme méme; en quoi elles different de 
ces passions, qui dépendent toujours de quelque mouvement des esprits. (p. 440) 
Here begins the second line of thought I mentioned earlier. It is nor- 
mative rather than descriptive. Our happiness depends principally on 
the emotions' due to psychic causes, that is, to true judgments. For the 
efforts of the other passions will never be able to disturb the tranquillity 
of the soul if it has “de quoi se contener en son intérieur” (p. 442); inner 
satisfaction depends, in turn, on this requirement, that one follow exact- 
ly the line of virtue (“‘suivre exactement la vertu,” p. 442); and that, fi- 
nally, depends on never failing to execute those acts judged to be the 
best. 

It seems to me that the statement of the usefulness of passion reaches 
its climax in the distinction between passions and “‘émotions intérieures”’ 
and in the high value given to the latter. In the third part of the treatise, 
where the “passions particuliéres” are studied and rated, the generic line 
of reasoning—that the passions are a source of efficiency and satisfaction 
—is continued, but the language is more specific. There is also a reversal 
of emphasis, since the inner emotions tend to fade out of the inquiry 
and the passions caused by the animal spirits return to the foreground. 

Descartes takes considerable pains to define the uses of some of the 
derivative passions. What he says appears to depend on (1) whether he 
thinks of the passion as simple and unambiguous, or (2) whether he sees 
it as taking more than one form, so that there is a need to separate the 
proper from the improper use of it. In the first instance, the stress falls 
on the presence of the passion; that is enough for its special efficiency to 
make itself felt. In cases of the second sort, presence is not enough: (2a) 
the passion must be excited by the right object, if it is to be “juste” 
rather than “injuste” or (2b) even with the correct object, the passion 
must be felt to the required degree, excesses being avoided, of course. 
(Sometimes it is hard to distinguish between these last two cases.) I shall 
give one example of each of these types. 

“Générosité” clearly belongs in group (1). It is a species of “Admira- 
tion” which results from the knowledge that one’s most genuine posses- 
sion is the free disposition of the will and from the awareness of a con- 
stant resolve to use the will well; it is supremely useful as a “reméde 
contre tous les déréglements des passions” (p. 447).® 


6. “Courage,” “Hardiesse,” “Remords,” “Repentir,” “Gloire” and “Honte” are 
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In analyzing “Jalousie,” which turns out to be a species of fear in the 
sense of a desire to continue in the possession of some good, Descartes 
differentiates between the right and the wrong kind of jealousy. This 
passion is right and just if the good at stake is very great, as in the case 
of a woman’s honor or when a captain is guarding an important post. 
If the good is not considerable, “Jalousie” is blamable. Since the dou- 
bling is based on a distinction in the objects of the passion, “Jalousie” 
belongs in category (2a), as defined above.” 

“Colére” goes best into category (2b). It is “Haine” combined with 
“Désir” to repair a wrong that has been done us. It illustrates especially 
well how Descartes uses the notions of efficiency and degree as the sources 
of principles for defending the passions. 


Au reste, encore que cette passion soit utile, pour nous donner de la vigueur 
a repousser les injures, il n’y en a toutefois aucune, dont on doive éviter les 
excés avec plus de soin: pource que, troublant le jugement, ils font souvent 
commettre des fautes, dont on a par aprés du repentir; et méme que quelque- 
fois ils empéchent qu’on ne repousse si bien ces injures qu’on pourrait faire, si 
on avait moins d’émotion. (p. 481) 


The best check for “Colére” is the passion with which we began: “Géné- 
rosité.”’§ 


other examples where a relatively uncomplicated efficiency is either present or absent 
and that is that. “Lacheté” fits here, also. The discussion of “Licheté” and “Peur”’ 
is one of the most ingenious of the lot. The beginning of article CLXXV, which is 
entitled “De l'usage de la Licheté,” reads thus: “Or encore que je ne me puisse 
persuader que Ja nature ait donné aux hommes quelque passion qui soit toujours 
vicieuse et n’ait aucun usage bon et louable, j'ai toutefois bien de la peine a deviner 
a quoi ces deux peuvent servir” (p. 462). Perseverance is rewarded: Descartes finds 
that “Licheté” is valuable because it exempts the soul from certain “peines” and 
it saves bodily strength for other occasions. Then he admits that “Peur” or “Epouvante,” 
as he also calls it, can never be praiseworthy or useful. He saves himself from con- 
tradiction by saying that “Peur” is not a particular passion; it is an excess of three 
other passions combined (“Lacheté,” “Etonnement,” and “Crainte”), and this excess 
is always vicious. The principle which Descartes expresses in the first part of the 
last sentence quoted and by which he feels himself bound will be recognized as the 
main thesis of this paper. 

7. “Envie,” “Satisfaction de soi-méme” and “Indignation” are given a treatment 
similar in form to that of “Jalousie.” Under “Satisfaction de soi-méme” it is in- 
teresting to note that the example furnished by Descartes is of those who think 
themselves “dévots,” although they are merely “bigots et superstitieux”: “Ce qu’on 
peut particuli¢rement remarquer en ceux qui, croyant étre Dévots, sont seulement 
bigots et superstitieux, c’est-4-dire qui sous ombre qu’ils vont souvent 4 I'Fglise, 
qu'ils récitent force priéres, qu’ils portent les cheveux courts, qu’ils jednent, qu’ils 
donnent I'auméne, pensent étre enti¢rement parfaits, et s'imaginent qu'ils sont si 
grands amis de Dieu, qu’ils ne sauraient rien faire qui lui déplaise, et que tout ce 
que leur dicte leur Passion est un bon zéle: bien qu'elle leur dicte quelquefois les 
plus grands crimes qui puissent étre commis par des hommes, comme de trahir des 
villes, de tuer des Princes, d’exterminer des peuples entiers, pour cela seul qu’ils ne 
suivent pas leurs opinions” (p. 472). 

8. “Irrésolution” is another passion where degree is very important in determining 
usefulness. 
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IV 

These pages are addressed primarily to those who find it impossible 
to treat seventeenth-century literature without taking Descartes into ac- 
count. They invite attention to a side of his thought which has unfor- 
tunately tended to fade out or at least into the background. But part of 
his achievement is that he rethought the problem of the passions, de- 
fining them from new starting points and classifying them along new 
lines. He showed that the life in change and time of a thinking being 
is dependent on an assortment of temporary dispositions, impulses and 
pleasures, that is, on passions. | mean “dependent on” in the sense that 
these transitory elements, while certainly not sufficient conditions of 
happiness, are still necessary ingredients of it. Here again is the title of 
the last article of the treatise: “Que c'est d’elles seules [les passions] que 
dépend tout le bien et le mal de cette vie.” It is important not to de- 
stroy the balance by forgetting that bien. 

As interesting as it is in its own right, this achievement is also useful 
in any attempt to understand the place of passion in more literary ex- 
pressions of seventeenth-century humanism. First, it helps us to lay aside 
at the outset certain distracting associations which are now firmly at- 
tached to the concept of passion or emotion after roughly a century of 
experimental and clinical psychology. As we work our way through the 
inquiry of Descartes our ideas are turned irresistibly in the direction of 
an attitude which is reflexive and philosophic rather than therapeutic 
and investigative. Second, it helps us to establish the first rough focus of 
our critical hypotheses as we approach literary texts.® I am not thinking, 
and the restriction is important, so much of influences and close simi- 
larities as of topics and distinctions, of mental habits, of pre-philosophic 
and pre-literary matter which may be glimpsed through the pages of the 
treatise. No statement of these things can be unambiguous or final. 
Taken together they suggest a state of mind in which something like 
the following is self-evident, or almost so: that human behavior is in- 
telligible when referred to a naturalistic model (the word “machine” 
would seem to force the point, though it is not far off) and the opera- 
tions of its hierarchically ordered powers; that the really interesting part 
of the model is the thinking part; that the inner life can be analyzed 
and inventoried and expressed; that passions are essentially reactions in 
thought to sensed or understood objects; that they as well as ideas have 
clarity, distinctness and order; that, although passions do sometimes 
cause grief, the structure of the model implies none the less a positive 
role for them. At any moment the critic may counter the risk of vague- 
ness in such a formulation by returning to its fully realized version in 
the Traité or by referring it to other works which embody it in other 
ways and in varying degrees. 


9. Not always through a likeness; quite possibly as one of the terms of a contrast. 
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REFLEXIONS SUR LE SENS DE LA VOCATION HISTORIQUE DANS LE THEATRE 
DE CORNEILLE. 


Par Jacques Morel 
UNIVERSITE DE LILLE 


QUELQUE jugement qu’on puisse porter sur l’efficacité dramatique du 
procés d’Horace (qui a été contestée par Corneille lui méme), on est 
frappé par la richesse idéologique de son contenu. Les commentateurs 
de Corneille n’ont pas manqué de souligner le caractére paradoxal des 
déclarations du héros de la tragédie, lorsqu’invité par le Roi a se dé- 
fendre contre les accusations de Valére il revendique hautement le chati- 
ment capital. Mais ils se sont parfois mépris sur le véritable sens de cette 
singuli¢re apologie. 

Or il s’agit 1a d'une page essentielle, qui précise, 4 notre sens, mieux 
que toute autre, le rapport que Corneille entend établir entre le rdéle 
historique de ses personnages et la vision qu’ils en ont. On connait la 
conception cornélienne de l'histoire, telle qu'il la définit dans le Dis- 
cours de la tragédie ou dans |'Avis au lecteur d’Othon. Contre l'Abbé 
d’Aubignac, qui soumettait a la régle de la vraisemblance l'ensemble du 
donné historique (Pratique, II, 1), Corneille fait une distinction fonda- 
mentale entre les faits, auxquels il s'interdit en principe de rien changer, 
et le comment de ces faits, que le poéte peut restituer selon la vraisem- 
blance, c’est-a-dire selon les exigences d’une certaine logique des mccurs, 
celle de son époque. On retrouve cette distinction entre l’événement et 
ses motivations au niveau des caractéres. Entendons-nous bien: il n'est 
pas question de refaire ici le portrait du héros cornélien. Les héros de 
Corneille ne se ressemblent pas au point de pouvoir se définir en une 
formule commode. Mais ils ont tous un point commun: leurs actions 
ayant été dessinées une fois pour toutes par l'histoire, il ne s’agit pour 
eux que de savoir s’ils resteront 4 la hauteur du réle que cette histoire 
les force 4 assumer, et comment ils pourront s’y maintenir. C’est le type 
de probléme que Montherlant posera dans la Reine morte: quel rap- 
port, et quelle distance, y a-t-il entre le Ferrante de la tradition et 
I'homme que Montherlant appelle a jouer ce réle imposé? La solution 
cornélienne est naturellement d’un tout autre ordre que celle appliquée 
par Montherlant. 


Généralement, dans les premitres tragédies de Corneille, ce probléme 
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n'est pas explicitement posé par ses personnages. II l’est au contraire, et 
avec une précision parfois un peu irritante, dans les toutes dernitres 
piéces du poéte, celles précisément ot, selon le mot de Saint-Evremond, 
il fait apparaitre, non seulement les mouvements, mais les ressorts de ses 
personnages, notamment dans les trois plus belles selon nous: Attila, Pul- 
chérie et Suréna. Trois piéces décisives pour notre propos, bien qu’elles 
décident de trois maniéres différentes: Attila sacrifie l‘homme sensible 
que Corneille a fait de lui au héros qu’il se sait devoir étre, c’est-a-dire 
au “fléau de Dieu”; Suréna sacrifie lucidement la gloire de son réle de 
grand capitaine vainqueur et persécuté aux exigences de sa sensibilité 
personnelle; la seule Pulchérie parvient encore a concilier, mais sur le 
plan d’une mystique apparemment inhumaine, la loi que lui impose son 
réle et celle que lui dicte son cceur: aussi est-elle, de ces trois per- 
sonnages, le seul qui survive a la tragédie. 

Il se trouve qu’Horace, exceptionnellement, pose déja le probléme 
dans les termes et avec l’esprit qui se retrouveront dans les derniéres pro- 
ductions de Corneille. Et c'est précisément le plaidoyer paradoxal du 
héros qui en fournit l'occasion a Corneille. 

Ce plaidoyer est une réponse. Valére vient de demander pour Horace 
une mort ignominieuse: tout vainqueur d’Albe qu’il est, le héros s'est 
gravement souillé en devenant le meurtrier de sa sceur. Sous peine de 
s’'attirer les foudres des dieux, il faut le retrancher d’une communauté 
qui ferait retomber sur elle, en pardonnant, le sang innocent de Camille. 


Valére va méme plus loin: il ne saurait étre question selon lui de balan- 
cer les mérites du combattant et la faute du meurtrier. Horace n’a pas 
de mérite personnel dans l’action d’éclat qu'il vient d’accomplir; il n’a 
été que l’instrument des dieux: 


Le bon destin de Rome a plus fait que son bras, 

Puisque ces mémes dieux, auteurs de sa victoire, 

Ont permis qu’aussitét il en souillat la gloire ... (V, 2) 
Un théme essentiel est ici esquissé: distinguant en la personne d’Horace 
le guerrier habité et animé par le Génie de Rome et le criminel qui a 
tué Camille, Valére refuse de compter au bénéfice de l"homme coupable 
de meurtre les exploits du héros conduit par la main des dieux. La faute 
d’Horace est une faute d’ubris: parce que les dieux ont permis qu'il 
s’éléve un moment a la hauteur d’un réle exceptionnel, et qu’il incarne 
alors le Génie de Rome, il s’est inddment identifié 4 ce Génie, ne con- 
naissant plus d’autre loi que celle de sa propre passion. Ou si l'on veut 
traduire les déclarations de Valére dans un vocabulaire chrétien, et le 
lecteur voudra bien ne voir 1a qu'une simple analogie, l’exploit d’Horace 
est un effet de la grace divine, a laquelle son crime a substitué le caprice 
d’une liberté anarchique: a celui-la Horace n’a pas de mérite, de celui-ci 
il est pleinement responsable. 

Le plaidoyer d’Horace ne contestera pas, dans son principe, cette dis- 
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tinction de l'homme et du héros: mais il en tirera de tout autres con- 
séquences. 


* 
** 


La tirade d’Horace commence, comme tout bon plaidoyer, par un 
exorde: mais dés les premiers vers, Horace précise qu’il ne se défendra 
point comme on attend de lui qu'il le fasse. Sans mettre du tout dans 
ses propos l’ironie qu’on y a trouvée parfois, il affirme d’abord sa par- 
faite soumission a la volonté royale: le pouvoir d’un roi est pour lui en 
effet sans commune mesure avec le droit d’avis des sujets; il transcende 
la justice commune. Le roi ne prononce pas parce qu'il sait la justice, 
mais parce qu’il est lui-méme la justice: 


Sire, on se défend mal contre I’avis d’un roi; 
Et le plus innocent devient soudain coupable, 
Quand aux yeux de son prince il parait condamnable. (V, 2) 


L’acte de soumission n’est pas ici acceptation réservée de la toute-puis- 
sante autorité d’un souverain: il est adhésion totale 4 une loi supérieure, 
qui est au-dela de toute autre loi, 4 une justice qu’il n’est pas plus per- 
mis de contester ou de sanctionner que celie de Dieu: c'est une illustra- 
tion précise, et qu’il faut prendre au sérieux, de l’adage rex lex. Horace 
ne’ tentera donc point de sauver sa téte: il accepte, il revendique la mort 
demandée pour lui par Valére. Mais il lui donne un sens nouveau: 


Un seul point entre nous met cette différence, 

Que mon honneur par 1a cherche son assurance, 

Et qu’a ce méme but nous voulons arriver, 

Lui pour flétrir ma gloire, et moi pour la sauver. 


Les vers qui suivent constituent une justification de ce point de vue, 
appuyée sur une théorie de la gloire exprimée de facon si précise qu’on 
s‘étonne que le mot ait donné lieu a tant d’erreurs d’interprétation de- 
puis la mort de Corneille. 

Le “peuple” est injuste: il n’accorde d’importance qu’aux actions ex- 
térieures; une “vertu,” si grande qu’elle soit, ne s’acquiert de la “gloire” 
—ou de “I’honneur,” car les deux mots, ici comme ailleurs, ont précisé- 
ment la méme acception—qu’a condition de pouvoir se manifester dans 
l'action: Horace ne saurait accomplir désormais aucune action plus belle 
que le combat avec les Curiace; il ne peut plus que déchoir: mieux vaut 
donc pour lui la mort qu’un honneur inférieur 4 celui qu’il s’est déja 
acquis; il n’a que “trop vécu,” puisque le meurtre de Camille compro- 
met dés aujourd’hui sa gloire. 

Ce sont 1a de bien curieuses déclarations. Rien ne viendra plus les dé- 
mentir, puisque ces vers sont les derniers qu’Horace prononce dans la 
piéce qui porte son nom. II convient d’en peser trés soigneusement les 
termes. 
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Reconnaissons-le: Horace définit ’honneur de facon trés extérieure: 
il l'identifie a l’estime dont on jouit auprés du peuple. Sentiment collec- 
tif ou il entre, en premiére analyse, une grande part d’illusion: un con- 
cours exceptionnel de circonstances est nécessaire pour qu'il puisse naitre 
et s'épanouir. Il y a donc, objectivement, dans cette gloire, quelque chose 
d’artificiel et de faux. Pourquoi le puissant héros qu’est Horace ne peut- 
il se satisfaire d’une gloire intérieure, de la secréte joie d’étre ce qu'il 
est? I] ne saurait ici étre question de vanité. Il ne saurait non plus s’agir 
de la mélancolie d'un homme qui se voit méconnu, et qui appelle la 
mort comme une délivrance, coupé qu’il est d’un public qui ne le com- 
prend pas: aucune de ces explications ne s’accorde avec ce que nous 
savons déja d’Horace. La premitre méconnait la grandeur que Cor- 
neille a voulu donner a son héros; la seconde est entachée d’un roman- 
tisme parfaitement étranger a la sensibilité cornélienne. Toutes deux 
oublient qu’aux yeux des héros de Corneille des valeurs positives, aux- 
quelles ils rendent toujours hommage, sont attachées au groupe humain 
dont ils font partie. Aucun d’entre eux ne se concgoit sans un public. 
Ce qui leur importe d’abord, c’est d’étre les héros d’une société déter- 
minée—qui peut étre, a la limite, la société des Saints. La gloire ou 
I'honneur suppose I’acceptation d’un code particulier, imposé du dehors. 
On ne peut dépasser les autres, paradoxalement, qu’en se soumettant a 
leur jugement. Le héros est fait pour étre admiré, méme si cette admi- 
ration doit aller 4 une image de lui-méme qui ne tienne compte que de 
son réle extérieur. C’est dire que la conception cornélienne de l’'honneur 
est exactement conforme, sur ce plan au moins, a l’analyse qu’en propo- 
sera Montesquieu dans les Lettres Persanes ou dans l’Esprit des Lois. 

Est-ce 4 dire que nous refuserions 4 Horace et a ses pairs toute inté- 
riorité? C’est le contraire: Horace est, nous dit Corneille, “passionné 
pour sa patrie”; il est prét a se sacrifier pour elle; et ce sacrifice de la 
personne exalte en lui le héros qu’il veut devenir. Mais ce sacrifice n'est 
pas un renoncement 4 soi: en servant sa patrie, Horace se rend un culte 
a lui-méme; et il sauve véritablement sa vie en la perdant. On connait 
bien l’acte de foi du deuxiéme acte: on oublie parfois de l’interpréter: 


Le sort qui de l"honneur nous ouvre la barrié¢re 

Offre 4 notre constance une illustre matiére; 

Il épuise sa force 4 former un malheur 

Pour mieux se mesurer avec notre valeur; 

Et comme il voit en nous des 4mes peu communes, 

Hors de l’ordre commun il nous fait des fortunes. (II, 3) 


Ce sort qui sait, qui voit et qui veut n’a rien d’aveugle: il se confond, 
ici comme dans le discours de Valére, avec les dieux: il n’est pas la For- 
tune, il fait des fortunes. Il est un autre nom de la Providence, qui crée 
les circonstances pour que la vertu du héros puisse s’y incarner en gloire. 
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Dés lors, ce n’est pas parce que les circonstances lui viennent en aide. que 
le “vertueux” devient le héros glorieux: c’est parce qu'il est déja un 
héros que ces circonstances sont suscitées par le sort. Et la gloire qu'il 
acquiert parmi le peuple n’est que le signe d’une gloire plus haute et 
plus secréte, qu’il est seul 4 connaitre et 4 pouvoir mesurer. Ainsi Ho- 
race se trouve-t-il 4 la fois trés proche et trés éloigné du “peuple”: on 
le juge sur une apparence; il se juge, lui, sur la signification intérieure 
profonde de cette apparence; mais cette apparence, cette expression con- 
créte et historique de sa valeur, est absolument nécessaire: il n’est pas 
de héros méconnu. La divine intuition de Pulchérie la persuadera de 
méme qu'il n’est pour elle d’autre salut que de se confondre avec le réle 
que tout un Empire veut la voir jouer. 

Dans ce cadre, quel est le sens de la mort, pour Horace? S’il a cons- 
cience de n’avoir d’autre réalité essentielle que le réle héroique dont il 
a senti au plus intime de lui-méme I’irrésistible appel; et si le seul té- 
moin ici-bas de sa “vertu,” c’est-a-dire sa gloire, tend 4a s’affaiblir, c'est 
que son réle est terminé. I] ne lui reste plus qu’a mourir: un héros n’a 
pas a se survivre: il n’a pas le droit de redevenir un homme comme les 
autres: il trahirait sa mission. Accepter de vivre au-dessous de son réle 
serait pour Horace une offense faite aux dieux; il ne serait plus lui-méme, 
cest-a-dire ce que les diex veulent qu’il soit: dans l’esprit des hommes, 
certes; mais aussi dans ]a profondeur méme de son étre, puisque Horace 
vainqueur d’Albe et Horace fils d’Horace ne font qu’un; puisqu’une re- 
lation mystique les rend inséparables l'un de I’autre. 

Le désir de la mort, chez Horace, ne s’'accompagne d’aucune nostalgie: 
Horace n’a pas le godt du néant; il n’a pas non plus la foi en un Pa- 
radis des héros. I/ n’est pas pour lui d’autre vie que la vie sur cette terre; 
mais il n’est pas non plus de véritable mort: Horace vainqueur d’Albe 
ne peut pas vraiment mourir. La mort n’est pour lui que |’accomplisse- 
ment définitif et parfait du héros choisi par le sort et révélé par I’ac- 
tion. Dans cette perspective, vivre dans la mémoire des hommes, c’est-a- 
dire connaitre la gloire que |'Histoire confére 4 ceux qui en sont dignes, 
n’est pas plus vain que jouir de la gloire accordée par ses contemporains: 
chez un homme qui croit en une histoire providentielle, dont les événe- 
ments ont tous une signification, il ne saurait y avoir d’angoisse non 
plus que de vertige de la mort: la vie par la gloire est la seule vraie, si 
extérieure, si “objective” qu'elle paraisse, et cette vie s’instre dans une 
histoire qui lui assure l’unique éternité désirable. 

Avant de sa taire 4 jamais, Horace fait encore une fois acte de sou- 
mission au roi. Comme l’approbation du peuple est le signe de la vo- 
cation héroique, le roi est le canal ou Il’incarnation de la volonté du 
destin. Horace n’oublie pas que l’illumination héroique qui le posséde 
s'est faite a l'occasion du choix que Rome et son roi ont fait de sa per- 
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sonne: les glorieuses intuitions qui sont maintenant les siennes sont sou- 
mises 4 leur tour 4 la ratification du roi. Il met dans cette soumission 
la méme foi ardente que dans l’orgueilleuse affirmation de soi qui pré- 
cédait. Et les deux thémes se rejoignent enfin dans les derniers vers de 
la tirade: 

Assez d'autres sans moi soutiendront vos lauriers... 


Pas de clause de style ici non plus que plus haut: Horace a maintenant 
joué son réle; il est vraiment Horace; il sait que cet Horace est éternel, 
que rien ne peut plus l’atteindre. Au moment du choix, il se demandait 
s'il n’en était pas d'autres, plus dignes que lui, et qui eussent mieux ré- 
pondu a I’attente de Rome (II, 1). Cette reconnaissance de la valeur pos- 
sible d’autrui, qui lui était alors inspirée par ses doutes sur sa propre 
valeur, est maintenant inséparable de la conscience de sa grandeur. II 
accepte que d'autres héros viennent 4 sa suite: il n’en sera pas jaloux, 
puisque son éternelle grandeur réside paradoxalement dans la limitation 
temporelle du réle qu'il a joué. Quoi qu'il advienne, Horace restera 4 
jamais le vainqueur des Curiace. 


* 
** 


Horace représente, dans le théatre de Corneille, un cas-limite: il est 
le seul des héros de sa jeunesse 4 si bien coincider avec son réle qu'il 
n’y ait jamais lieu pour lui de remettre ce réle en question. C’est préci- 
sément pour cette raison, nous semble-t-il, qu'il pourrait étre le mieux 
choisi pour étre le centre de référence de tous ses fréres en héroisme, et 
pour permettre de définir avec la plus grande assurance les ‘“‘mots-clés” 
du théatre de Corneille. 








THE RELATION OF ROUSSEAU’S SECOND DISCOURS 
AND THE CONTRAT SOCIAL 


By Lester G. Crocker 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Wuite the Discours sur lorigine de linégalité and the Contrat social . 
apparently stand in polar relationship to each other, there is actually 
a fundamental theoretical consistency between the two, if we consider 
them as a movement from one frame of reference to another. Let us 
consider the main theses, postulates and conclusions of each work in 
this light. 

To ask how inequality came to be is to inquire how society came to 
be, since inequality inheres in social relationships. Rousseau’s cardinal 
assumption, then, in the Discours sur l'origine de l'inégalité, is that so- 
ciety “came to be,” as an act of human will, and that it is possible to 
conceive of a “natural man” living in isolation. On this all the rest 
stands. If it is not historically true (Rousseau cautiously avoids the com- 
mitment to fact, though his reasoning later proceeds as if his hypotheses 
were factual), it is at least a theoretical truth, necessary to an under- 
standing of the present condition of man. 

In the drama of the establishment of civil society, the villain in the 
piece is property; from it grew the inequalities and moral ills of man- 
kind. But property itself was a rather late institution, that “came to be” 
as a result of increasing population, the discovery of metallurgy and 
consequent division of labor. To determine how all this may have de- 
veloped, Rousseau paints an unforgettable picture of man in the “state 
of nature,” and then describes the steps which led to what might be 
called a secular version of his “Fall” and expulsion from the “Garden 
of Eden.” While much of Rousseau’s anthropology is utterly false, some 
of it is valid. It little matters, for it is his philosophy that is a constant 
provocation and challenge. 

What is man? What is nature? These are the ultimate questions at 
stake. Rousseau tries to reconstruct the logic of human development. In 
so doing, he posits a “man” who lacks qualities we consider necessary 
to the human status: moral notions, language, thought, the need for 
others, and a continuing relationship with others. His “original man” 
is human only by virtue of his feeling of pity, his freedom and his fatal 


1. The Discours was published in 1755. The Contrat social was published in 1762, 
but a considerable part of it was written as early as the Discours. 
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perfectibility (once again, the transposed myth of the Fall). Historically, 
this “natural” man is completely artificial. Yet the picture has a strong 
appeal to our imagination, and upon it Rousseau builds his theory. Its 
appeal is due, in part at least, to his having grasped the essential fact 
for an understanding of human nature: man is free and creative; and 
yet, within the social context, these powers are and must be confined. 
Thus they become elements of disorder. 

It is also possible to consider Rousseau’s natural man, although he 
never so states, as a pseudo-historical transposition of a psychological 
reality. This is the “original nature” we bring with us at birth, before 
the awakening of moral responses and the molding process of social pat- 
terns. Again it might be objected that “human” beings have never existed 
and never could exist without others, nor, consequently, without judg- 
ments of right and wrong. This was the common eighteenth-century 
opinion. But Rousseau really escapes this criticism, since the creature 
he paints is admittedly not human, but pre-human, living “in a state of 
animality.” If we should object further that even this animal is a purely 
mythical construct, as unreal as a faun or a phoenix, Rousseau again 
might reply that it is a necessary hypothetical construct for his purpose, 
leading to valid conclusions. 

We must remember that Rousseau is striving to show that man, nat- 
urally good, has been corrupted and perverted by society. To demon- 
strate this, he must obviously find a way of revealing a man who is out- 
side of society, and prior to it. This, then, is his artificial construct of 
a hypothetical “natural man”—‘“natural” only in the sense of a nature 
which is purely metaphysical, abstracted from all empirical existence. 
The real difficulty in Rousseau’s argument is that he cannot stay on 
this level. To make his point he must consider man in an empirical na- 
ture and in a historical order. His “trick” is to make it seem that there 
is no break, that the historical man is the logical and actual develop- 
ment of the other, the abstract “original” man. In the first situation, 
man is good, or at least, not evil; in the second he is, inevitably, evil. 
So the conclusion becomes inescapable: society has corrupted man! 

Yet is there not a basic truth in all this? Rousseau’s logic and anthro- 
pology, to be sure, break down. He conceives of social relationships as 
external to man, as an accidental and unnecessary accretion—as if hu- 
man nature could be abstracted from these relationships and considered 
“in itself.” He is right, however, in thinking that our human qualities 
are unfolded by social experience; that we are born with little baggage 
other than some basic drives, freedom from the fixity of animal instinct, 
and “perfectibility,” or certain faculties which we can develop. He is 
right again, in a large measure, in attributing to society the develop- 
ment of man as a moral being; a being who is moral not only in the 
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acquisition of a particular code of ethics, but in an even wider and more 
basic sense, in the experience of spiritual love and the need for power, 
for security and prestige. In society, man comes to feel the insatiable 
restlessness of curiosity and increasing needs. In society, he inevitably 
knows, does and suffers evil—as well as good. In this sense, society cor- 
rupts man, and man in society is inevitably evil. But both good and evil 
were already in him, as virtualities; and as he cannot exist or be em- 
pirically and historically considered without society, man, we must con- 
clude—despite all Rousseau’s refusals to admit it—is necessarily evil, nat- 
urally evil. To say that man must inevitably, because of his nature, be- 
come evil, is to say that he is naturally evil, even if he is not “original- 
ly” so. 

Rousseau’s own conclusion, however, is precisely a rejection of the 
doctrine that man is naturally evil. He eludes it, not only by his concept 
of a pre-social “natural man,” but by semantic juggling or trickery. He 
speaks often of human nature as “naturally good.” Actually, even if we 
take him on his own terms, all he has shown is a picture of a pre-human 
who is also pre-moral. This pre-human is a stranger to moral goodness, 
or virtue, which requires moral judgment and self-sacrifice—of which 
man is capable, precisely, only in society. The germs of what in society 
will become moral good and moral evil are both present in Rousseau’s 
natural men. They are not morally evil, it is true. While they will not 
restrain their ego or self-interest in any way, they are free of the com- 
pulsive desires, which society develops, to hurt others. When they hurt 
others, they do so in innocence, knowing no moral judgments. On the 
other hand, their “goodness” is also a mere biological impulse, one of 
pity; it will not lead them to help others, much less to risk their own 
well-being or to make any sacrifice. Consequently, the most Rousseau 
could logically claim is that society has developed the potential moral 
good, which is naturally in man, far less than the potential moral evil 
which is naturally in him—both of these qualities existing equally, in 
“natural man,” as biological, non-moral sources of action. In other 
woids, the type of statement, “man is naturally good, society has made 
him wicked” is a semantic trick which creates an utterly false impres- 
sion. It induces us to overlook the fact that the “goodness” of natural 
man was not moral goodness, and also the correlative fact that the “wick- 
edness” of social man had its analogue in natural man’s self-love (amour 
de soi). While society has perverted the latter into selfishness (amour- 
propre), it has also sublimated the former into virtue. 

From Rousseau’s point of view, the important thing is that there is 
not an absolute, ontological identity between the “original nature” and 
what it becomes. The child does become something. Even if evil is a 
necessary outcome of virtual and latent characteristics, the fact that an 
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intermediate, developmental process is involved allows the possibility of 
intervention—of conditioning—so that a wide latitude of character for- 
mation exists. (This is also the basis of modern psycho-analytic theory.) 

Building upon his devastating basic assault, Rousseau draws up a more 

detailed indictment of society. Luxury and property are shown to be 
evils. The perversion of self-love into selfishness; the substitution of 
“opinion” (the “look” of others) for self-judgment, culminating in the 
non-fraternal motives of prestige and power; the flight from the self 
into a formalized, mechanized, therefore empty existence; the loss of 
freedom and equality—these are all parts of the dark picture of a com- 
petitive society. A competitive society is one whose values are perverted 
by a false notion of “progress” and “good”; one in which men have 
every interest in hating each other and in hurting each other. 
- Rousseau’s apparent “primitivism” had a powerful appeal to his con- 
temporaries, as well as to men of later times. Others followed the logic 
of his Discours to its obvious end, dreamed of an equalitarian, commu- 
nistic society, or even of an anarchistic social state. But Rousseau him- 
self, as he turned to the constructive part of his work and sought a way 
out of man’s dilemma, rejected primitivism. While he urged a simple 
way of living for the individual and abjured none of his criticism of 
society, he realized that the simplistic solutions of “abolition” were pure 
fantasy. Evolution is an irreversible process. The question is: Where 
can we go from here? 

For Rousseau, society is the original sin, but it is also the testing place, 
as is earthly life in the Christian tradition. The direction man must take 
is not a “return to nature’”’—neither the hypothetical, metaphysical na- 
ture of “natural man,” nor the empirical, historical nature which ob- 
tains around us. We must leave all this behind and forge a new destiny, 
utterly unknown to nature, that is truly man’s own. The paths are 
mapped out in three books, La Nouvelle Héloise (1761), Emile (1762) 
and Du Contrat social (1762). To be sure, Rousseau still speaks of “nat- 
ural” ways of living; but in Emile he clearly says, “We must not con- 
fuse what is natural to the savage state and what is natural to the civil 
state.” It is the latter he is concerned with now. Montesquieu, he thought, 
had made this error, overlooking the opposition between the natural or- 
der of things and the civil order. In physical nature, man depends on 
things, which have necessity and stability. In society, man depends on 
men. Rousseau’s hope, expressed in Emile, is to give to human laws the 
necessity and inflexibility of physical laws; in this way, “we would unite 
in the Republic all the advantages of the natural state to those of the 
civil state.’ But in order to accomplish this, we must, precisely, over- 
come what is “natural” in man—impulses and passion. We must “de- 
nature man,” change him from an absolute individual to a part of a 
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unified whole, thereby destroying the contradictions existing within 
him.? For the society which history has created (the truly natural so- 
ciety, since it developed not rationally, but out of natural determinisms) 
has—paradoxically—created an “artificial man” who is in constant ten- 
sion and antagonism with the “natural man” who persists within us. We 
must, then, overcome this unhappy contradiction by creating an artifi- 
cial man: a social man, in whom internal and external conflicts will be 
minimized, because he is in harmony with the artificial context of life 
which is designed for him, and into which he is molded by education 
and society. 

Du Contrat social opens with a famous first sentence, “Man was born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.” It would be wrong to take these 
words as a protest. They are only the statement of a fact, that man in 
society no longer enjoys the freedom of “natural man.”* The prime pur- 
pose of Rousseau’s inquiry will be to determine what conditions justify 
this civil status; in other words, what are the foundations of a legitimate 
political society. Here he breaks cleanly with most other thinkers of his 
time who, like Montesquieu, were seeking to found the body politic on 
natural laws, or on a rational “Natural Law.” Following his view that 
society is not natural to man, he looks elsewhere, to artificial and delib- 
erate conventions. In this, Hobbes’ influence was doubtless great, but 
the two men reach quite different conclusions. In nature, argues Rous- 
seau, there is only force. In society, men create right, which, though 
using force, supersedes it. Force under law is quite different from force 
without law. Right comes into being by the convention of the social com- 
pact. Here again, the compact is a symbol: man, by the fact of society, 
creates right, and also rights. These are “natural” only inasmuch as they 
are inherent in organized social existence.* 

Rousseau’s version of the social contract theory is brilliantly original. 
For him, as for Hobbes, it completely terminates the state of nature, 
with its natural freedom and equality. But a legitimate political society 
gives men, in their stead, something new and far more precious, politi- 
cal liberty and civil equality. The compact is the one unanimous act 

2. See Emile, éd. Richard, Garnier, pp. 9-11. 

3. The opening sentence has always been incorrectly translated, to read “Man is 
born free. . . .” The difference is considerable for the implications of Rousseau’s 
thought. The present tense might well indicate a protest, against a constant process 
of enslavement of free beings by society. By using the past tense, Rousseau clearly 
refers to men in the “state of nature,” and indicates that his freedom was surrendered, 
once and for all, by his acceptance of the social compact. 

4. Rousseau, then, is opposed to Natural Law because it defines man as a naturally 
moral and social being. According to his own diagnosis, society is an artificial 
accretion which changes everything in nature and brings the realm of morality and 
law into being. The liberal, and the humanist, would readily agree with Rousseau, if 


he took “nature” to mean all that is outside of man. The question is whether we can 
make such a separation, for man, between social and natural. 
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which obviates the need for further unanimity. It creates the obligation 
to submit to the will of the majority: legally, since the individual has 
agreed to its rule; morally, since he is still obeying his true will, which 
is that the general will shall rule. Rousseau shows in detail what is lost 
forever on accepting the compact, and the gains which, point by point, 
are substituted for the losses. Possession, for instance, a usurpation which 
is limited only by strength, becomes property, a right which is both se- 
cured and limited by the community. Further, society is assumed, in 
Rousseau’s theory, to be prior to government. The consequence is revo- 
lutionary. The so-called rulers of men have no part in the contract; they 
are only the instruments and servants of the people, in whom all sover- 
eignty inalienably resides, and they may be dispossessed by the simple 
will of the sovereign people. 

This summary points to the two great problems of the Contrat social 
which have puzzled and exercised the minds of countless commentators. 
The first is the expression of the will of the community, which is to be 
the determinant of social control and Ciscipline. This involves Rous- 
' seau’s famous notion of the “general will.” The general will is to be as- 
certained or formulated by the process of majority vote, that is, by a 
process of cancellation, in accordance with what Rousseau considered 
to be the workings of the mathematical laws of probability. But we must 
not err by confusing the nature of the general will with this positivistic 
process of its expression, or, more exactly, its discovery. The “general 
will” is essentially a rationalistic notion and involves the same type of 
hypothesis as “natural man,” the “state of nature,” or the “social con- 
tract.” Rousseau does not deny what we might call “empirical man,” 
man as he is, fighting primarily for his own interest. But beyond this 
he assumes a rational unity among all men, consisting of what their 
reason would desire if all individual passions and desires could be stilled. 
This is the “general” will. (He derived its notion, I believe, from Spi- 
noza’s Ethics and Tractatus theologico-politicus.) It is questionable 
whether in the cancellation process Rousseau has found a procedure 
that would realize it. However, this belief underlies his theory that civil 
liberty consists not in doing what we want, but in doing what this hypo- 
thetical or metaphysical “general will” wants. Thus, when we suppress 
the individual’s protest, we merely force him to be free, force him to 
do what he really wants to do. Once again, Rousseau mingles in one 
concept a real, empirical situation and a purely metaphysical postulate. 

The second difficult problem is the new relationship of the individual 
citizen to the State. Is Rousseau’s thought totalitarian or liberal? A re- 
markable quantity of ink has flowed in the attempt to prove it one or 
the other. As in all such situations, elements of both tendencies are 
clearly in the book. Rousseau of course was not thinking of political 
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labels or philosophies that did not exist. He wanted only to secure men’s 
happiness, through the liberty and equality of a legitimate, just politi- 
cal society; and this could not be done without a certain amount of 
sacrifice and a certain amount of control. If we are to make the tran- 
sition from a natural state of force to a civil state of right a successful 
one for mankind, we must think of men as citizens who have become 
part of a greater whole, and not as independent, self-centered individu- 
als. Society terminated the natural isolation of individuals, but it is nec- 
essary also to end the atomism of individual wills. The mutuality of the 
sacrifice, the respecting of others as we wish them to respect us, and the 
limitation of the sacrifice as determined by the sovereign people itself 
—this is the foundation. 

What the liberal cannot accept is Rousseau’s return to Hobbes, both 
in his unreserved alienation of the individual will to the collectivity, 
and in his concomitant rejection of Natural Law as a limit to the po- 
litical power of the collectivity, as exercised through its governmental 
organs.’ Rousseau thought he had remedied Hobbes’ great error, when 
he posited alienation not to an individual (the monarch), but to the 
“general will,” which, by a process of dubious logic, he makes equivalent 
to the “true” individual will—so that there is no alienation at all, and 
we are free even when we are frustrated. In this fashion, he believed he 
had solved the greatest enigma of the eighteenth-century ethical and po- 
litical thought: the harmonizing of self-interest and the general interest. 
Unfortunately, his “general will” remains a metaphysical entity (un étre 
de raison), and deteriorates, in the empirical realm, into majority rule. 

A comparison between two ideas in the works we are discussing em- 
phasizes the problem. In the Discours, Rousseau had said, countering 
the ethics of enlightened self-interest, that more is to be gained by the 
immediate satisfaction of the private will than by the ultimate benefit 
accruing from sacrificing it in favor of the general good. How does Rous- 
seau overcome this essentially nihilistic proposition in the Contrat so- 
cial? To begin with, he postulates the existence of a general will in each 
citizen (qua citizen), concomitant to his private will. This is, by defini- 
tion, that which “always tends to the general welfare” (II, 3), and is 
what he would prefer if his personal interest could be abstracted from 
a given situation. Then Rousseau adds that will, for reasons which he 
explains, is subject to error. Later he again remarks (II, 6), “The general 
will is always droite, but the judgment that guides it is not always en- 

5. Clarity and exactness require us to carry Rousseau’s analysis one step further. 
Rights (and right) are indeed developed by human collectivities. They are, however, 
created in two - 'stinct ways: by the “natural” process of living communally, and by 
the “artificial” (willful, rational) process of positive legislation. It is the first of these 


that the liberal will not alienate “totally” to the second. Rousseau does not recognize 
the distinction. 
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lightened.” This is a perversion, a straying from the mark, a dyaptia 
that must be prevented. Consequently, “all are in equal need of guides.” 
Just as the private will must be “obliged” to conform to reason, the 
public will must be taught what will satisfy it. Such a theory of “guid- 
ance” (to be furnished apparently by the legislator and the censor) im- 
plies that some know the general will in advance, and that they, speak- 
ing in the name of all, oblige all. The element of “education,” in the 
strict literal sense of that word, comparable to what today is called “con- 
ditioning” or “thought control,” thus holds the ultimate key to the 
enigma. It is a coercive element. 

Rousseau’s concept of voting procedures, moreover, is “democratic,” 
but not “liberal.” The vote is not a way of expressing our wills, but of 
discovering the general will. When you lose, you are therefore “in error,” 
and must conform to a new way of thinking—and not, for instance, try 
to change the minority to a majority. Rousseau is consistent. The proc- 
ess assumes an abstract general will, other than what individuals wish 
as individuals. It does not sanctify the majority in the sense of the largest 
number of private wills, but only as the discoverer of that abstraction 
which is the general will: what all should desire, and what they would 
desire in the absence of private interest. We have here an absolute, 
which we again see theoretically pre-exists the vote, and which allows 
the guide to speak in the name of the general will and to direct the com- 
ponents of the social whole accordingly. Political freedom is submission 
to the general will, thus discovered, which represents the authentic will 
of the individual. Rousseau could not foresee what the French Revolu- 
tion, and later revolutions, were to make all too clear: there is always 
some individual (or some group) that declares himself (or itself) to be 
the true and sole voice and expression of the “general will.” This indi- 
vidual conceives of himself as the leader, or guide, who denounces errors 
and deviations which cannot, of course, be tolerated, and who points out 
the right way.® 

At bottom, what Rousseau desired most urgently to avoid was a thor- 
oughly competitive society, and to create in its stead a cooperative (or 
collective) society. We see this in La Nouvelle Héloise, on Wolmar’s 
ideal estate—although competition is preserved there, in a minor way, 

6. Further evidence for this interpretation is found in ‘Economie politique.” It is 
not always necessary, Rousseau affirms, to assemble the nation to discover the general 
will. On the one hand, “it is not certain that its decision would be the expression of 
the general will”; on the other hand, “the chiefs know that the general will is al- 
ways for the decision which is most favorable to the public interest....” (Vaughan, 
Political Writings, 1, 247). See also the important passages on coercive “education” 
and conditioning, carried to ultimate extremes, ibid., pp. 248, 255-58, 277. In a frag- 
ment (p. 324), Rousseau speaks of the need to “change the nature of men,” to “mu- 


tilate . . . their constitution,” in order to transform the individual from a self-cen- 
tered whole to an other-centered “part of a larger whole.” 
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significantly in the form of work incentives. If a society is run by the 
power-play of various interests and particular wills, the result is war, 
coercion, fraud, injustice, as each strives to impose itself. We have, for 
instance, labor against capital, trying to influence voters and representa- 
tives, and the general interest suffers, along with the private. The essen- 
tial thing, then, is to still, to by-pass, or to eliminate this process—to end 
the war. This is precisely what Marx also desired. And it is in total 
opposition to the main current of eighteenth-century Physiocratic and 
pre-capitalistic thought, which envisaged the general welfare as arising, 
necessarily and naturally, from the free clash of volontés particuliéres. 

The working of Rousseau’s plan is quite consistent. Political parties 
are excluded. Not only are there no minority rights; there cannot even 
be minorities—exactly as in Russia there cannot be parties or trade 
unions, since these would form fragmentized particular wills, contrary 
to the general will, for which the government speaks. Rousseu tends to 
confuse liberty with political equality and with sovereignty. Liberty, 
moreover, though it certainly means, as he holds, obedience to a gen- 
eral will (of some kind), as expressed in the law, must mean more than 
this. The liberal view, as developed in the eighteenth century and there- 
after, rejects, as I have said, Rousseau’s concept of a “total alienation” 
of the individual to the collectivity, with the latter returning to him 
only what it wishes—even if he does keep an equal voice in the expression 
of its will. Liberalism fears the tyranny of the majority, even the tyranny 


of the “whole” which it supposedly expresses. Can a people be called 
“free” if it freely decides to be slaves? Rousseau, it seems, does not dis- 
criminate sufficiently between the promotion of individual good through 
collective action and the sacrifice of the individual to the collective 
whole. 


Assuredly this is not his intention. If it is true that the majority be- 
comes a total tyranny, the people are their own tyrants and are free to 
redress any situation they consider wrong. There is no abstractly exist- 
ing State, separate from the people, even though the State is consid- 
ered to be a superior “moral person.” The situation, we must bear in 
mind, is one in which the individual citizens are both end and means, 
sovereign and subjects. We should not forget, too, that Rousseau’s con- 
cept of the dignity of the individual is not totalitarian. “It is never per- 
missible,” he writes in La Nouvelle Héloise (V, 2), “to degrade a human 
soul for the advantage of others.” Doubtless he saw no conflict between 
this view and the consequences of the surrender in the Contrat social. 

Still more important, we must not forget the lesson of the Discours 
sur l’inégalité. Historical or social man, because of the very conditions 
of social living, is inevitably evil—that is, he is impelled to selfish actions 
that will hurt others. The more civilized the society, the more evil he 
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will be. The development of virtue (as contrasted with natural man’s 
merely instinctive “goodness” or sympathy) is therefore Rousseau’s prin- 
cipal consideration. 

Here his thought offers an outstanding difference from that of the ma- 
jority of the philosophes. The latter planned to rebuild society and even 
“morality” by utilizing man’s inevitable egoism, and by conditioning it 
to seek expression in socially approved outlets. Others, especially the 
Physiocrats, held that egoistic forces, if allowed free play, would work 
out to a natural harmony. Rousseau would use conditioning processes 
to overcome egoism itself and to reach moral virtue. Precisely as he had 
rejected the sensationist reduction of the personality and insisted on the 
distinctively human, so he felt that such qualities as spontaneous sym- 
pathy, fraternal cooperation and moral feeling, which were as real as 
the motives of pleasure and pain, could become social factors. But this 
could never come about naturally. Individual rights, as an immutable 
concept of Natural Law, had to be abandoned, and powerful coercive 
forces put at the disposal of the collectivity, to be used from earliest 
childhood onward. Virtue then, can be attained partly through self-con- 
trol (Emile, La Nouvelle Héloise), partly through social discipline and 
a political organization that will make evil tendencies harmless. Social 
man is an artificial man, and social life must not be confused with the 
state of nature: its rights, its morality, its conditions of interdependence, 
man himself—all are radically different. The free individuality has been 
surrendered. To live a “natural” life, in society, we must, paradoxically, 
give up natural freedom, the freedom to satisfy one’s desires as one 
wishes. Natural freedom was good in the state of nature, because then 
men had only natural needs. But where they are exposed to all sorts of 
artificial needs and urges, individual liberty would lead to luxury, ac- 
quisitiveness, power drives and all the other evils of a competitive so- 
ciety which it is precisely Rousseau’s intention to eliminate or minimize, 
as destructive to the true happiness of the individual. We must there- 
fore overcome the natural in man, in order to give human affairs “the 
necessity and inflexibility’ of natural events. We must create a new, 
artificial man, a “social” man, one who experiences his participation in 
the collectivity more strongly than his individual egoism. Paradoxically, 
this will satisfy our natural desires—but those very desires will be trans- 
formed. 

This is a matter on which we must be clear. On the one hand, it 
would be strange if Rousseau, after his radical criticism of society for 
what it has done to man’s life and character, did not wish to restore 
some of the qualities he valued in a “natural” way of life. We know 
from his writings on the individual and his life just what these are: sin- 
cerity and mutual understanding in personal communication; simplicity 
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and closeness to nature; independence from what he called opinion: re- 
liance on one’s own moral judgments, and respect for one’s own integri- 
ty, rather than conformity in order to win the approval of others. On 
the other hand, it is obvious, even as we mention these qualities, that 
at least the first and third of them have no meaning if thought of as 
“natural,” or as referring to Rousseau’s concept of our original nature 
(or, in other words, to man in the state of nature). They exist only in 
relation to a social life, and are therefore in themselves non-natural, 
according to Rousseau’s own conceptual scheme. But though they are 
not independent of society, it is obvious that neither are they formal 
attributes of society. This is merely to say that a social structure is in- 
evitable, as are a set of social facts which ensue from it, but they are 
likely to be harmful. The good society will minimize their ill conse- 
quences, and also maximize their advantages (the moral life, self-per- 
fection) which Rousseau gladly admits. The essential point is that we 
cannot understand Rousseau if we approach him solely from the view- 
point of his ideas on the individual, just as social life cannot be under- 
stood or organized on the basis of individual atomism. We must con- 
sider the individual within the social fact, go through the social fact 
to him. There is only one right way. The great contribution of so- 
ciety is to give man a moral dimension. Therefore society must make 
man a moral being (instead of a being who is instinctively “good,” or 
sincere), make him a being of virtue, a social being. Thus man, starting 
from independence, will have passed through an unhappy stage of semi- 
socialization, characterized by competition and rivalry, in order to reach 
finally a truly social or cooperative life. There is perhaps no clearer con- 
firmation of the validity of this interpretation than the confrontation 
of Rousseau’s two sets of ideas on pride or approbation: his condem- 
nation of that motive in the Discours, and his purposeful utilization of 
it in La Nouvelle Héloise, Emile, and Du Contrat social. But again, in 
order for the individual to become a moral being, society must become 
a moral society. In this way we may have a truly human (as contrasted 
with “natural”) community; one which, in Cassirer’s words, “no longer 
depends on these motives of power, greed and vanity, but which is en- 
tirely based on a law recognized as inwardly binding and necessary.” 
Here again, it seems difficult-to deny that Rousseau, despite his noble 
ideal, opened the door to collectivism and totalitarianism—if indeed he 
did not walk through it. Is it not clear that, in view of his theory of hu- 
man nature and society, Rousseau was bound to fear individual liberty? 
This re-making of the individualistic personality into a social personali- 
ty involves both the repression of natural competitive instincts and a 
process of coercive conditioning through education and law, through 
thought control by state censorship, a compulsory state religion, and 
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the absolute control exercised by the “general will.” Death is the pen- 
alty for resistance. Although Rousseau passes lightly over economic ac- 
tivity, his chapter on property is in consonance with the rest. All in all, 
he would have the individuals.in a community be like the organs of our 
own body. But surely, this is totalitarian. Let us remember that democ- 
racy and totalitarianism are not exclusive terms. Democracy is rule by 
the people. Totalitarianism is the attempt to impose a single pattern 
upon the thought, feelings and actions of a community. The opposite 
of totalitarianism is not democracy, but the pluralistic society, in which 
people are {free to differ, and in which complete conformity is not the 
test of good citizenship. The liberal, then, cannot accept Rousseau’s total 
submergence into a higher unity. He will cry out with Rousseau the 
romantic, “I am I, a sacred I. Thus far do I surrender myself, thus far 
do I belong, but no further.” He will not accept censorship which (Rous- 
seau claims) “far from being the arbiter of the people’s opinions, is only 
its voice.”” He will not accept Rousseau’s “people’s democracy.” 

It would be hard to imagine a more dramatic contrast than that be- 
tween the Discours sur l'inégalité and Du Contrat social. Little wonder 
that many critics, in Rousseau’s lifetime and in later years, have accused 
him of inconsistency. Yet there is no basic contradiction between the 
two works, for their frames of reference, their controlling concepts of 
nature and man are different. Let us summarize their relationship, taking 
Rousseau, now, on his own terms. The basic value, man’s happiness, 
remains unchanged. Freedom, in both, is only an instrumental value. 
The independence of natural man assured his freedom and his happy 
existence. The imposition of society on this natural man created a situa- 
tion of conflict, inequality, distorted values and misery. Freedom is still 
necessary to the happiness of social man; but his interdependence re- 
quires the creation of an entirely different “political liberty,” based on 
the civilized—that is, artificial, non-natural notion of right. The good 
society is one in which men would be made to live according to virtue, 
“remade” into beings adjusted to that society. Its realization depends 
on political liberty, equality and control; these in turn must inhere in 
the organization of a legitimate human polity. 

The Discours sur l’inégalité tells us what men may have been, in their 
remote origins, or what they still are in their fundamental substructure, 
and what has happened to them because of social experience. Du Con- 
trat social was written as a theoretical work, not as a practical program. 
Nevertheless, it indicates a direction. It tells us how we must overcome 
and transform this “natural man” within us. It tells us what men may 
become—or rather, what Rousseau thought they must become, if the 


unique human experiment in a natural universe is to succeed and to 
survive. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 
IN MAUPASSANT’S PIERRE ET JEAN 


By Ernest Simon 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Je n’ai point l’intention de plaider ici pour le petit roman qui suit. Tout au 
contraire les idées que je vais essayer de faire comprendre entraineraient plutét 
la critique du genre d’étude psychologique que j'ai entrepris dans Pierre et Jean.1 
To soMEONE who has just finished reading the preface to Pierre et Jean, 
this opening passage of Maupassant’s essay on the novel might be the 
source of some puzzlement; for the most fundamental assertion con- 
tained in this preface is indeed that the novelist’s art admits no general 
rules of composition and that it must include all genres and all methods. 
Why then did Maupassant think that the principles of his novel did 
not agree with those of its preface? 

Maupassant must have realized that, in spite of his efforts toward im- 
partiality, his preference for the naturalistic novel, the novel of objec- 
tive observation in the manner of Zola, stood out very clearly in that 
section of his preface where he compares the objective novel to the novel 


of psychological analysis. Whereas he limits himself to a brief and pre- 
cise description of the psychological novel, he discusses at much greater 
length his theory of the objective novel, and he is pleased to indicate 
all its advantages: the objective novel is closer to the facts of human 
existence where psychology is hidden under actions and words; it is 


ae 


plus vraisemblable,’ for those living around us do not tell us the 
motives that determine their actions” (p. xviii). Furthermore, since we 
can know approximately only the functioning of our own mind and not 
that of others, it follows that an author who writes a pure psychological 
novel “‘can only substitute his own psyche for that of all his characters, 
for he cannot change his sense organs, which are the only links between 
ourselves and outside reality” (p. xix). In the whole preface the only 
declaration in support of the psychological novel is the following: 

Mais si, au seul point de vue de la complete exactitude, la pure analyse psycho- 


logique est contestable, elle peut cependant nous donner des ceuvres d'art aussi 
belles que toutes les autres méthodes de travail. (p. xx) 


1. Guy de Maupassant, Pierre et Jean, éd. Louis Conard, Paris, 1909, XIII, v. All 
subsequent page references to this edition will be given in the text. Short quotations 
given in English are this writer’s translation. 
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After all the arguments marshalled in support of the objective novel, 
this is admittedly a rather feeble affirmation. 

Inevitably, Maupassant’s obvious preference for the objective tech- 
nique in the preface to Pierre et Jean has influenced various interpreta- 
tions of the npvel. A. Artinian, in Maupassant Criticism in France, 
1880-1940, repérts that in a somewhat hostile review written in 1888, the 
critic Firmin Boissin admitted: 


Ce qu'il y a de mieux dans ce roman, je viens de le dire, c'est la partie psycho- 
logique. M. de Maupassant s’y est infligé un démenti 4 lui-méme: dans sa pré- 
face, il méprise la psychologie et dans son roman il prouve que l'on peut trés 
bien allier les qualités du psychologue a celles du peintre.? 

André Vial, in Guy de Maupassant et l'art du roman, places the novel 
somewhere between the “Roman de mceurs” and the pure “roman d’ana- 
lyse” ;3 but Edward D. Sullivan’s study, Maupassant the Novelist, pro- 
poses the thesis that Pierre et Jean represents not the application of an 
analytical method, but, on the contrary, an extension and refinement of 
his favorite objective technique. According to Mr. Sullivan, “Pierre et 
Jean is a psychological novel, but in this case the objective method has 
been used and adapted to the particular problem presented by the sub- 
ject.’"4 

The.different views of Maupassant’s novel are, of course, dependent 
upon different conceptions of the criteria that distinguish a psychologi- 
cal from an objective novel. Maupassant too had his own criteria; and 
as the quotation at the head of this study shows clearly enough, he 
thought that Pierre et Jean was a novel of psychological analysis. Since 
it remains true, on the other hand, that in this same preface Mau- 
passant voices just as clearly his preference for the objective method, it 
is possible that he wanted to meet a challenge and prove to himself as 
much as to his audience that psychological analysis “can produce re- 
sults as beautiful as those of any other method.” 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the author did not uncon- 
sciously follow his natural inclination toward the objective method; 
whether he himself was not mistaken about his novel; and whether the 
principles of analysis that he puts into practice in the novel really do 
coincide with those he discusses in the preface. 

These principles are very clearly outlined. The psychological novel 
seeks to indicate “les moindres évolutions d’un esprit” and the motives 
that determine the characters’ actions. Facts in themselves are of only 
very secondary importance; they are the novel’s pretext rather than its 
subject. The real subject is found in the motives and in the reactions of 


2. Artine Artinian, Maupassant Criticism in France, 1880-1940, New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1941, pp. 98-99. 

$8. André Vial, Guy de Maupassant et l'art du roman, Paris, Nizet, 1954, pp. 402 ff. 

4. Edward D. Sullivan, Maupassant the Novelist, Princeton, 1954, p. 33. 
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the mind “acting under the impulse of interests, passions and instincts” 
(pp. Xvi-xvii). 

The objective novel, on the other hand, limits its scope to an exact 
representation of what happens in life. To do this, it must carefully 
avoid complicated explanations and dissertations about motives and 
describe only characters, actions and events. Psychology must be hidden 
in the narrative as it is hidden under the facts of existence. With such 
an objective method, the characters’ states of mind must be suggested in 
actions and gestures that enable the reader to guess their motives and 
their subjective reactions. In short, according to Maupassant, the ob- 
jective novel must “hide psychology instead of displaying it” (p. xviii). 

Considered in its large, over-all characteristics, Pierre et Jean conforms 
rather closely to the main criteria of the psychological novel as outlined 
by the author. Outside events are relatively unimportant for the devel- 
opment of the narrative. Jean’s inheritance is only the starting point of 
a moral and psychological drama. It is the pretext of the novel, the nec- 
essary first cause of Pierre’s internal struggle, but it remains in itself a 
minor factor in the novel’s subsequent development. The truly impor- 
tant event, Madame Roland's adulterous love affair, happened long be- 
fore the chronological start of the action and remains unknown to every- 
one, including the reader, until the story is well under way. This event, 
almost forgotten even by Madame Roland, grows in importance for the 
novel’s development in direct proportion to the importance it assumes 
in Pierre’s mind. In other words, we are not dealing here with a true 
“roman de meeurs.” The inheritance and the money it brings to Jean 
do not play the determining role that money plays in Balzac’s novels, for 
example, or that poverty and alcohol play in L’Assommoir. Jean's in- 
heritance is merely the mechanism that sets off Pierre’s “crise de cons- 
cience,” which is the true subject of the book. 

The incident of Jean’s inheritance has then a purely psychological 
value, and the drama is wholly subjective. Maupassant has refused to 
exploit the usual dramatic potentialities of events, and without the 
struggle going on in the young man’s soul there would be no novel. 
There is, so to speak, a visual concentration on the character’s mind, 
and it is the exploration of that mind by means of a sustained analysis 
that is the subject of the book. What we see in it above all is the psy- 
chological study of a man torn between his jealousy, his rancor, his filial 
love and his moral consciousness. As soon as Pierre objectifies his conflict 
by revealing it to his brother, as soon as he ceases to question his own 
conscience, the novel stops, for it is the psychological study that is the 
motive force behind the action. 

Thus considered in large outline, Pierre et Jean may be said to con- 
form to Maupassant’s main criterion for the psychological novel: a con- 
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centration of interest on the mental activity of the characters rather than 
on events and actions. It now remains to examine in greater detail the 
technique of the novel and, in particular, the practice of the analytical 
technique. 

Mr. Sullivan has dealt in some detail with the question of Maupas- 

sant’s analytical technique. According to him, Maupassant’s method in 
Pierre et Jean is not an analytical one, but simply a modification of his 
usual objective technique: 
The problem was to penetrate deeply into the psychology of his characters, 
since the basic action of the novel was henceforth to be internal, and yet to 
do this without compromising the objectivity he so highly prized. Pierre et 
Jean is the result of his effort to extend the objective technique to make it 
supple enough to deal with a purely psychological drama.5 

What this thesis fails to take into account is Maupassant’s own cri- 
teria of objectivity and subjectivity as outlined above. For Maupassant, 
the great difference between the two types of novel resides precisely in 
a difference of method, in a shift of point of view. His conception of 
the analytical novel is that it displays the psychology of its characters 
and describes their mental activities directly from the inside. The ob- 
jective novel, on the contrary, proceeds by indirection; it reveals the 
hidden motives of its characters only to the extent that the author suc- 
ceeds in suggesting them through events, actions and spoken words. The 
very idea of an objective direct description of psychological states would 
thus be, for Maupassant, a contradiction in terms. 

Mr. Sullivan bases his thesis on the fact that the description of Pierre’s 

mind is effected chiefly by means of the young doctor’s introspection, 
without any intervention on the part of the author. According to him, 
Maupassant then is not analyzing his character but merely reporting his 
thoughts: 
Maupassant is impelled . . . to expose for us what goes on in the mind of his 
character, but his presentation operates within precisely defined limits which 
are a logical result of Maupassant’s preoccupation with objectivity. The author 
never makes his presence felt in the story, his role is that of the skilled observer, 
ubiquitous but not omniscient At no point does the author assume a su- 
perior position and analyze his character's thoughts; he knows no more about 
Pierre than Pierre knows of himself.¢ 


Four pages later, however, Mr. Sullivan mitigates the too absolute im- 
plications of this last statement when he acknowledges that Maupassant 
does indeed at times take the position of the omniscient author. He re- 
marks about the first chapter of the novel that “the point of view 
throughout the chapter is that of the omniscient author, or more exact- 
ly, the ubiquitous author.”? Thus, even if we admit for the moment Mr. 


5. Ibid., p. 108. 
6. Ibid., p. 104. 
7. Ibid., p. 108. 
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Sullivan’s contention that Pierre’s extended self-analysis represents an 
effort toward an objective technique, it is more than probable that Mau- 
passant did not apply this technique exclusively or consistently. Further- 
more, at no point in his preface does Maupassant suggest a distinction 
between psychological analysis conducted by the author and that con- 
ducted by the subject himself. Indeed, the only distinction he admits is 
that between objective description and direct analysis. 

In an observation pertaining to the beginning of Chapter Four, Mr. 
Sullivan suggests how Maupassant may have put his “objective tech- 
nique” into practice in the novel as a whole: “The only function of the 
author here is to turn the results of Pierre’s self-examination into in- 
direct discourse.”* Mr. Sullivan, of course, does not imply that Maupas- 
sant consciously employed represented discourse as an objective tech- 
nique, but rather that it was an inevitable corollary of his general ef- 
forts toward greater objectivity in the kind of psychological analysis he 
was attempting in Pierre et Jean. Perhaps too, represented discourse was, 
for Maupassant, a technique he had learned from his master Flaubert.® 
Furthermore, he may also have used represented discourse to mitigate 
the fundamental “invraisemblance” he saw in the pure psychological 
novel. We remember that in the preface Maupassant preferred the ob- 
jective technique chiefly because of its greater verisimilitude, its closer 
coincidence with actual situations. It is indeed much more likely that 
Pierre himself should follow the flow of his reflections and transmit 
them to the reader by means of represented discourse than to presuppose 
an omniscient author who knows all that goes on in his character’s mind. 

In fact, Maupassant abandons represented discourse as soon as it is 
no longer “vraisemblable.” Very often, sometimes even in the same para- 
graph, represented discourse suddenly changes into direct analysis by 
the author. This stylistic process occurs most frequently when it is a 
question of giving the reader an insight that the subject himself does 
not possess, as in the following passage: 

Il se releva tout 4 coup avec la résolution d’aller faire une petite visite a 
Mme Rosémilly. 

Puis il se rassit brusquement. 


So far we have straight, objective reporting by the author; but then; the 


8. Ibid., p. 111. By “indirect discourse,” Mr. Sullivan here means the French style 
indirect libre. For purposes of greater consistency, this essay shall henceforth use 
the term “represented discourse,” as defined by Sister Anne G. Landry, in Represented 
Discourse in the Novels of Frangois Mauriac (Catholic University of America Studies 
in Romance Languages and Literature, XLIV), Washington, 1953, p. 1: “[Represented 
Discourse] consists essentially in representing a character as speaking or thinking 
rather than in reporting that the character is speaking or thinking. The latter is 
ordinary indirect discourse.” 

9. See Landry, op. cit., p. 3: “Thibaudet practically has proved that the extensive 
use of represented discourse today is due to the imitation of Flaubert.” 
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style shifts quite suddenly to represented discourse, which transmits 
Pierre’s thoughts to the reader: 


Elle lui déplaisait, celle-la! Pourquoi? Elle avait trop de bon sens vulgaire et 
bas; et puis, ne semblait-elle pas lui préférer Jean? 

At this point in the passage there is another sudden shift of point of 
view, and Maupassant steps in as the omniscient author: 

Sans se l’avouer 4 lui-rméme d’une fagon nette, cette préférence entrait pour 
beaucoup dans sa mésestime pour I’intelligence de la veuve, car, s'il aimait son 
frére, il ne pouvait s’abstenir de le juger un peu médiocre et de se croire su- 
périeur. (pp. 63-64) 

The author intervenes here because Pierre cannot, in all likelihood, 
think clearly about a thing he does not admit to himself. What we have 
in this last passage is obviously more than just “Maupassant’s summary 
of Pierre’s self-examination,” as Mr. Sullivan quite rightly concludes af- 
ter having analyzed another passage; and the scope of the psychological 
analysis here goes well beyond “the limits of Pierre’s knowledge of him- 
self.”1° There are numerous instances like the above, where the omni- 
scient author steps in to supplement Pierre’s self-knowledge." 

It is also apparent from the above example that Maupassant’s method 
becomes increasingly analytical as his character’s reactions become less 
conscious or more complex. It is noteworthy too, that the other charac- 
ters are described in the objective manner of Maupassant’s short stories. 
A few passages of description or dialogue suffice to establish the per- 
sonalities of Pére Roland, Capitaine Beausire, Madame Roland and 
Madame Rosémilly. These are simple people, without any psychological 
complexity. Even Madame Roland’s growing anguish is readily com- 
prehensible in its origin and immediate causes. Maupassant, accordingly, 
never needs—and indeed never uses—the analytical technique to describe 
these more or less peripheral characters. 

Nor does he use it at the beginning to describe Jean. He too is a rather 
simple man, less intelligent than his brother, whose reactions at first are 
eminently predictable. Maupassant therefore limits delineation of his per- 
sonality to a few objective descriptions like the following: 

Maintenant, il se taisait de nouveau, mais la clarté de son ceil, la rougeur de 
ses joues, jusqu’au luisant de sa barbe, semblaient proclamer son bonheur. 
(p. 59) 

And again: 

Dans la facgon dont il riait, dont il parlait avec une voix plus sonore, dont il 
regardait les gens, 4 ses maniéres plus nettes, 4 son assurance plus grande, on 
sentait l’aplomb que donne I’argent. (p. 72) 

But when it comes to describing Jean’s much more complex reactions at 
the moment when he has just heard his brother’s revelation, the author 


10. Sullivan, op. cit., p. 110. 
11. See for example pp. 4-5, 40, 64, 77, 143-44, 221-22. 
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again abandons the objective technique to give us a direct view of his 
character’s mind: 

I] était de la race des temporisateurs qui remettent toujours au lendemain; et 
quand il lui fallait, sur-le-champ, prendre une résolution, il cherchait encore, 
par instinct, 4 gagner quelques moments... . 

Jamais il n’avait rencontré une difficulté dans sa vie. Il est des hommes qui se 
laissent aller comme l'eau qui coule. . . . Toutes les choses du monde lui pa- 
raissaient naturelles sans éveiller autrement son attention. Il aimait l’ordre, la 
sagesse, le repos par tempérament, n’ayant point de replis dans l’esprit; et il 
demeurait, devant cette catastrophe, comme un homme qui tombe 4 I’eau sans 
avoir jamais nagé. (pp. 177-78) 

This method, which seeks to adapt narrative technique—whether ob- 
jective or analytical—to the degree of psychological complexity, is even 
more apparent in the case of Pierre himself. His simpler characteristics, 
as well as those already well known to the reader—his jealousy, his ran- 
cor, his feeling of superiority—are always indicated objectively by means 
of simple dialogue (direct discourse) most often preceded by a very brief 
adverbial expression. A few examples: 

Pierre répondit avec hauteur: 

—Nos tendances ne sont pas les mémes! Moi je ne respecte au monde que le 
savoir et l’intelligence, tout le reste est méprisable. (p. 58) 

—Bigre! dit Pierre en s’asseyant, nous célébrons l’'avénement de Jean le Riche. 


(p. 72) 


A somewhat higher degree of complexity, where Pierre is just begin- 
ning to analyze himself, is presented in monologue form by means of 
direct discourse preceded by a verbal expression like: il pensait, il se 
disait, il se demandait, etc.: 

Il se demandait: “Est-ce possible qu'on croie une chose pareille?” (p. 68) 
I] se disait: “Pourquoi ce Maréchal a-t-il laissé toute sa fortune 4 Jean?” (p. 95) 
Il songeait: “Voyons, examinons d’abord les faits;...” (p. 96) 


“Te suis fou, pensa-t-il, je soupgonne ma mére.” (p. 104) 


As has already been indicated above, the third and fourth degrees of 
still greater psychological complexity are rendered by means of repre- 
sented discourse and direct analysis by the author. The relatively sim- 
ple exposition of the young man’s state of mind at a given moment of 
his internal crisis is executed through represented discourse. But the 
deeper analysis of the motives that determine his thoughts is carried out 
by the omniscient author who steps directly into the narrative in order 
to illuminate his character’s mind. A last example will show how these 
various techniques are put into practice: 
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Il se disait: “Pourquoi ce Maréchal a-t-il laissé toute sa fortune 4 Jean?” 
This is the second degree of complexity. Pierre is starting to analyze his 
situation; his thoughts are clear and straightforward. Hence, the author 
first uses direct discourse, then suddenly intervenes: 

Ce n’était plus la jalousie maintenant qui lui faisait chercher cela, ce n’était 
plus cette envie un peu basse et naturelle qu’il savait cachée en lui et qu'il 
combattait depuis trois jours, mais la terreur d’une chose épouvantable, la 
terreur de croire lui-méme que Jean, que son frére était le fils de cet homme! 
We have here an investigation of the deeper motives that are pushing 
Pierre to seek out the truth. Finally, the last paragraph brings a second 
shift in point of view and in technique: 

Non, il ne le croyait pas, il ne pouvait méme pas se poser cette question 

criminelle! Cependant il fallait que ce soupgon si léger, si invraisemblable, fit 
rejeté de lui, complétement, pour toujours. II lui fallait la lumiére, la certitude, 
il fallait dans son coeur la sécurité compléte, car il n’aimait que sa mére au 
monde. (pp. 95-96) 
There is here a shift from the analysis of motives to a simpler exposi- 
tion of Pierre’s state of mind; we have, therefore, a lesser degree of psy- 
chological complexity; and Pierre’s thoughts are transmitted to the 
reader through Pierre’s introspection, i.e., by means of represented dis- 
course. 

Mr. Sullivan has rightly emphasized, as an example of objective tech- 
nique in Pierre et Jean, the many descriptions of the foggy atmosphere 
of Le Havre, which corresponds symbolically to Pierre’s confused and 
indecisive frame of mind. The leitmotif of the fog is more than a setting 
for the action; it also reinforces in the reader’s mind the psychological 
portrait whose general outline might be lost in the progressive accumu- 
lation of small details. In this connection, Mr. Sullivan’s thesis carries 
its full weight, for Maupassant uses the objective technique of the large 
over-all symbol to the advantage of psychological analysis.'? 

Pierre et Jean then can be said to present the hybrid character that 
Vial has discovered in it—with the reservation, however, that the ana- 
lytical clearly dominates the objective technique. It seems that, although 
Maupassant did not want to abandon entirely his favorite objective tech- 
nique, he was aware of the limitations that this method imposed upon 
him in the study of character. Objective description, which was adequate 
to present simple characters without any psychological complexity, is 
no longer adequate to probe an intelligent, introspective mind in con- 
flict with itself like Pierre’s. To this end he needed the greater flexibility 
offered by more direct analytical techniques; and he used these tech- 
niques whenever the psychological complexity of his characters re- 
quired it. 


12. For a study of symbolism in this novel, see Robert J. Neiss, “Pierre et Jean: 
Some Symbols,” French Review, XXXII (May 1959), 511-19. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
DE RESTIF DE LA BRETONNE A MARC CHADOURNE 


Par Jean-Albert Bédé 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


L’nistoreE littéraire, quand s’y adonnent les hommes de lettres, différe 
toujours peu ou prou de celle que pratiquent les érudits. Il arrive fré- 
quemment, n’en déplaise a certains, qu'elle ne vaille pas son pesant d’or: 
rien en ces mati¢res, pas méme le fait d’étre du métier, pas méme la 
conscience d’offrir des apergus ingénieux ou profonds, ne supplée a la 
recherche tenace, au sens de la perspective, au respect de la vérité hum- 
blement et méthodiquement servie. Mais le talent authentique, pétri qu’il 
est de modestie et de courage, accepte, ici et 1a, de se plier 4 nos ingrates 
disciplines: auquel cas leurs mérites cachés renforcent les mérites visi- 
bles de l’écrivain—la maitrise du style, l’intuition de la chose littéraire, et 
ce don de recréer (si semblable au don de création) ou viennent achop- 
per, en général, ceux qui n’ont jamais vécu que dans le demi-jour des 
bibliothéques. 

Vu, étudié de la sorte, le Restif de la Bretonne de M. Marc Chadour- 
ne! a de quoi nous faire réver. L’auteur, je ne vous l’apprends point, 
bourlingua jadis sur les quatre océans, visita toutes les iles, fut, aux alen- 
tours de 1930, l'un des meilleurs représentants de la littérature “in- 
quiéte”: doublement inquiéte, a vrai dire, car elle mettait une volupté 
triste 4 chanter tout ensemble la féérie et la futilité des changements 
d’4me ou de pays. Aujourd’hui, M. Chadourne enseigne dans un paisible 
établissement de la Nouvelle-Angleterre; s'il explore la jungle, ce n’est 
plus, aprés tout, que celle des ouvrages de Restif; et cette jungle,? encore 
qu'il y plonge plus avant que personne, s’attachant a capter sa luxuriance 
et sa touffeur, il a soin d’y poser assez de repéres pour s’orienter et en 
reconnaitre les issues. Autrement dit, M. Chadourne s’institue notre 
guide et s’oblige ipso facto 4 de patientes mises au point dont n’aurait 
cure un rapsode lyrique ou dramatique. Certain scrupule d’artiste |’in- 
cline 4 restreindre l'appareil de ses notes, mais elles sont toujours pré- 
cises, opportunes, et ne laissent planer aucun doute sur le sérieux de la 


1. Restif de .la Bretonne, ou Le Siécle prophétique. Par Marc Chadourne. Paris: 
Hachette, 1958. Pp. ix+ 365. 


2. Quelque deux cents volumes, que l’auteur, prote de profession, imprima lui- 
méme. 
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documentation.’ Et ce ne sont assurément pas des considérants esthé- 
tiques qui lui imposent de réviser, arguments en mains, nombre de 
conclusions hatives et d’opinions précongues. Personnage mythique, in- 
carnation littéraire de la mauvaise conscience de Restif, ce Gautier 
d’Arras, moine diabolique, dont Tabarant croyait, dur comme fer, avoir 
retrouvé |’état-civil. Plausible, I’histoire de Zéphyre, mais rocambolesque, 
celle de Miss Kircher, l’Anglaise aux cheveux “presque roses,” qui eut 
I'heur de paraitre vraisemblable au grave Funck-Brentano. Plus que sus- 
pect, le diagnostic des “psychiatres brevetés,” qui confond sous les mémes 
espéces Monsieur Nicolas, desservant de l'amour naturel, et le marquis 
de Sade, son “ennemi infernal.” Inutile de poursuivre: mon intention 
n’est pas d’énumeérer les “combats” de M. Chadourne et de montrer par 
le menu comme il régle leur compte a ses prédécesseurs. Elle est, plus 
simplement, de ranger son ouvrage parmi les beaux travaux d’érudition. 
L’érudition régne a la base, et c’est elle, tout 4 l'heure, qui garantira la 
solidité du toit. Ceci dit, rien ne nous empéche de muser 4 nouveau sur 
la question initiale: se peut-il que le voyageur ait jeté l'ancre? se peut-il 
qu'il renie, qu’il oublie en tout cas, les horizons ot se complaisait son 
aventureuse jeunesse? Matins peuplés d’oiseaux, nuits bleues et parfu- 
mées de la Polynésie, ou: étes-vous? 

J'ai désiré en avoir le coeur net, et j'ai relu les deux romans qui firent 
le plus pour la réputation de M. Chadourne: j'ai relu Vasco (1927) et 
Cécile de la Folie (1930). Voila qui n’entrait pas dans mes devoirs stricts 
de chroniqueur, mais le lecteur jugera a sa guise si j’ai gaché mon temps 
et le sien 4 quitter les sentiers battus. 

Avant toutes choses, j’ai constaté ceci: qu'il existe un “style Chadour- 
ne,”—et ce n'est pas de la structure des phrases, ou d’elle seule, que je 
veux parler. Ce style, je n’irai pas jusqu’a le proclamer singulier: bien 
des caractéristiques s’en retrouvent chez les écrivains de la méme géné- 
ration; mais il est dosé et ouvré au point de refléter un tempérament 
trés personnel et d’instituer un air de famille, le plus frappant qui soit, 
entre le Restif et les romans précités. Les trois ouvrages—d’autres peut- 
étre aussi, ce serait 4 voir—obéissent 4 un rythme identique qui se pour- 
rait le mieux définir comme un accelerando: non un crescendo, notez-le 
bien, car M. Chadourne n’éléve jamais la voix. C’est ainsi que, loin de 
former des divisions conventionnelles, les cinq “parties” de Vasco repré- 
sentent des “périodes,”’* des feuilles de température, chacune accusant 
un peu davantage les battements de la fiévre aux tempes du héros. Pa- 
reillement, mais en s’aidant, cette fois, de leitmotivs sartriens, gidiens, 
proustiens, mallarméens, baudelairiens, M. Chadourne déroule, sur un 

3. Il a notamment fait la chasse 4 certains ouvrages capitaux, mais devenus trés 
rares, tel Le Drame de la Vie (1793) dont “les exemplaires aujourd’hui connus se 


comptent sur les doigts d’une main.” 
4. Rubrique adoptée par l’auteur dans Cécile de la Folie. 
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mode de plus en plus haletant, le destin pathétique de Restif. Au pré- 
lude, idylle champétre, se mélent d’impalpables présages. “Trop lourd,” 
“déja trop mar,” le bonheur du petit patre,> et de maniére autrement 
précoce que celui de Vasco a Tahiti. “Le ver” s'y met. Le ver, c'est le 
sens du péché. Catholiques de souche récente, descendants de réformés, 
les Restif sont nourris 4 la lecture de la Bible: Edme-Nicolas sentira tou- 
jours dans son cou le souffle justicier du Dieu d’Abraham et de Jacob. 
Mais il ne croira pas moins au diable; il y croira “en paysan, puis en 
janséniste, en attendant de le faire apparaitre en romancier et de le nier 
en philosophe, s’habituant a Il’entendre persifler: Pourquoi me crain- 
drais-tu? tu sais bien que je n’existe pas” (p. 88). De la le pacte de vo- 
lupté, de science et de prescience dont il s’obstinera 4 revendiquer les 
priviléges, quitte a les payer de plus en plus cher; et de 1a, sur la fin de 
ses jours, ses allures de pantin grimacant, mais “anxieux de se montrer 
tel” (p. 322), car la grimace est encore de l'homme et il s'est juré de dé- 
voiler “l'homme tout entier.” Or, l'art, le grand art de M. Chadourne 
consiste 4 pressentir la grimace dans le sourire et a saisir le moment ou 
la tentation somme toute allégre se transforme en “passion” durement 
subie. I] n’est pas malaisé de situer ce moment: c'est celui de la derniére 
aventure amoureuse, contée sur une note juste et poignante dans le cha- 
pitre “Sara filia.” Aprés quoi, tout atteint a un état de paroxysme: les 
labeurs du Cyclope vieilli, ses défis, ses hantises, ses humiliations. Ou 
n’ai-je pas tort de parler de paroxysme? L’esthétique moderne n’admet 
guére qu'il puisse y avoir un comble et un plafond a ce qui n’eut jamais 
que des commencements diffus. La mort n'est elle-méme qu'un rebondisse- 
ment: Lethum non omnia finit. Cette épitaphe tirée de Properce con- 
viendrait assez bien aux “mues,” aux morts vivantes de Vasco, mais, 
comme vont les choses, Restif se l’est appropriée au frontispice de ses 
Posthumes. 

J ignore comment M. Chadourne a rencontré Restif: les initiateurs pos- 
sibles n’étaient pas légion, bien qu’ils constituassent un peloton fort ho- 
norable, de Stendhal et Benjamin Constant a Valéry en passant par 
Pierre Leroux et Gérard de Nerval. J’ignore surtout quelles antennes 
lui ont révélé qu’il tenait 14 son meilleur personnage. II le tenait pour- 
tant, d’ou ne suit pas, dois-je y insister? qu'il en ait fait un personnage 
de roman. Je crois bien plutét (autres glanes dans le champ de mes re- 
lectures) que l'histoire dressait devant lui, 4 un quart de siécle d’inter- 
valle, le prototype insoupconné de ses créatures d’imagination. Ainsi me 
représenté-je sans trop d’effort les remous d’émotion qui durent I’agiter 
lorsque, pour la premiére fois, il accompagna Restif, en ses promenades 
“sérotinales,’’* au long des quais de l’ile Saint-Louis. C’est 1a que, de son 


5. Mais je tire les épithétes de Vasco (p. 115). . . 
6. Néologisme de Restif. . . 
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canif, sur la pierre des murs et des parapets, l’excentrique quinquagé- 
naire venait graver ses “inscriptions”: calendrier dont la suite secréte, 
oh! secréte a peine, formait “le lieu de sa durée.” “Le point fait, a la 
poupe ou a la proue de son vaisseau de nuit, ses dates revues, l’événe- 
ment du jour marqué 4 la lueur d’un falot, [...] il doublait le cap du 
Temps” (p. 245). Mais l’ile Saint-Louis, ce navire élu de Restif, c'est pré- 
cisément celui dont Vasco et ses amis avaient tant aimé “la ceinture 
d’eau et de silence,” celui ot leurs vingt ans appareillaient sous I'invo- 
cation de Mallarmé: 

Au seul souci de voyager 

Outre une Inde splendide et trouble 

Ce salut soit le messager 

Du temps, cap que ta poupe double...7 

Au reste, il importe peu que Vasco soit jeune, que Restif soit vieux, 
et que leurs nostalgies voguent cn sens contraire. L’inquiétude eit-elle 
un gouvernail, elle ne serait pas l’inquiétude: ce dont M. Chadourne 
s’avise parfaitement. Vasco prend le large, 4 coup sar; mais, de son éva- 
sion—6 manes de René!—l’on ne saurait dire si c'est fuite vers l'avenir 
ou descente au néant. Le protagoniste masculin de Cécile, quant a lui, 
roule des orages statiques—comme l’ceil des cyclones. Restif enfin, les 
dominant une fois de plus de sa dimension historique, cherche aux ré- 
surrections de la mémoire de quoi alimenter son génie de visionnaire. 
Puisqu’il est avéré que le présent se défait simultanément dans le passé 
et le futur, il doit l’étre aussi, selon lui, que la mélancolie de mourir se 
combine avec le besoin de renaitre—ou I’attrait du souvenir avec le ver- 
tige de la prophétie. 

“Le XVIII¢ siécle, y compris Restif, est une prophétie”: ainsi parlait 
Pierre Leroux, et son contexte laisse clairement entendre que Restif, ul- 
time chainon de cette chaine oraculaire, lui en paraissait le plus fort: 
plus fort que Voltaire, plus fort que Diderot. Valéry, de nos jours, de- 
vait proclamer Restif trés supérieur 4 Rousseau. II faut, je le crains, en 
ces verdicts péremptoires, faire la part de certaines idiosyncrasies: sym- 
pathie fraternelle chez Leroux, lui-méme philosophe miteux et bourrelé 
de complexes; raffinement d’intellectualité (outre le désir d’étonner) 
chez Valéry. A la place de M. Chadourne; je tiendrais ce dernier surtout 
pour un allié suspect. Rien, sauf erreur, ne le prédisposait 4 entrer har? 
diment dans l’amitié de l'homme Restif ou dans la familiarité de son 
ceuvre. Gageons que le séduisit la fortune de l"homme et de I’ceuvre, je 
veux dire la parabole qui les fait échouer parmi nous apres les avoir 
soustraits, ou peu s’en faut, aux contingences de l'histoire. Heureux les 
méconnus, car ils ne s’avilissent point dans l’immédiat! Heureux le “Ca- 
sanova des gouttiéres,” le “Jean-Jacques du ruisseau,” s'il échappa a la 


7. Cf. Vasco, p. 9. 
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pire souillure qui edt été d’engendrer un restivisme batard! Gratuit, in- 
tact, il s’offre aujourd’hui a la délectation d’une élite: voila son pres- 
tige et, mon Dieu! oui, sa pureté... 

M. Chadourne, il est bien vrai, aspire a retracer la courbe aérienne 
que Restif, cet augure du vol 4 voile, dessine par-dessus les vallonnements 
du XIXe siécle et jusqu’au temps présent; mais la tache qu'il se donne 
n’est pas d’abstraite reconstruction. S'il existe chez lui une suggestion 
d’arbitraire, un penchant tout intellectuel 4 retoucher le tableau, on les 
discernera sans doute dans la fagon dont il traite les rapports d’affinité 
comme s’ils étaient des rapports d’influence diment observables et ob- 
servés. Ainsi, quand il soutient que Le Paysan perverti fraya leur route 
aux romanciers du je ou du moi, il énonce une vérité de droit plutét 
qu'une vérité de fait: resterait 4 prouver,—entreprise hasardeuse,—que, 
de Chateaubriand a Gide et Proust, chacun fut et se jugea tributaire de 
l’ancétre. A moins d’imaginer une monstrueuse conspiration du silence, 
il sied de présumer que, venu trop tét dans un monde trop jeune, et 
tout juste compris d’incompris comme lui (Stendhal est de ceux-la), no- 
tre homme souffrit le sort ordinaire des pionniers. Ceci dit, scyez assu- 
rés que l’envolée de Restif, telle que la décrit M. Chadourne, s’arc-boute 
vigoureusement dans le tuf du XVIIIe siécle, d’ou elle a surgi, et dans 
le sol du XX¢, qui est son point de retombée. 

Revenant au théme de Leroux (non a ses complexes, pour sdr!), M. 
Chadourne fait de Restif l’epitome d’un Age: le sien. Certes, je ne m’en 
dédis point: nous sommes invités 4 suivre du plus prés les tribulations 
d'une vie pathétique, d'une vie individuelle, s’entend; mais ce serait errer 
gravement, et ce serait, d’abord, ignorer un sous-titre formel, que de 
n’y point voir, selon la volonté de l’auteur, le symbole d’une expérience 
collective. Le noctambule qui grave ses dates, pour empécher “qu’au 
bout d’un temps i/ ne soit étranger 4 soi-méme,” résume assez bien, on 
l’avouera, une société obsédée du pressentiment de sa fin prochaine. 
Et le méme personnage, ahanant I’instant d’aprés sur sa presse 4 bras, 
fourrageant l'avenir de ses “graphes’” annonciateurs, exprime une so- 
ciété—la méme—tout entiére occupée de recherche et de renouveau. Deux 
attitudes, un seul motif: l’instinct de conservation, non plus assis, comme 
aux époques de foi, sur les garanties de la Providence, mais réduit, sous 
peine de s’abolir, 4 inventer ses propres sauvegardes. Quand Dieu se re- 
tire jusqu’a n’étre plus que “l’4me universelle, source de toute intelli- 
gence et de toute matiére” (Restif, Posthumes, IV), il lui devient “fort 
indifférent” que les organismes préservent leur identité: le monde qu’il 
régit est un monde tourbillonnant, dont “un léger accident, un atome 
déplacé” (ibid.) suffirait 4 changer la face. Du méme coup, pourtant, ce 
Grand Etre dépersonnalisé cesse d’étre jaloux; ou du moins y a-t-il lieu 
de l’espérer, malgré le doute qui vous point, malgré les antiques fra- 
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yeurs. Le salut est donc 1a: faire comme si les fruits de la connaissance 
n’étaient plus défendus; prendre sur soi (et voit-on rien d’autre a pro- 
poser?) les risques et responsabilités de la condition humaine. La voila 
bien, la liberté lucide et angoissée des existentialistes.* Mais voila aussi, 
préfigurés dans l’4ge des lumiéres, tous les dilemmes qui sont les nétres 
et dont l’existentialisme ne posséde assurément pas le monopole. Pas un 
de nos contemporains: philosophe, savant, politicien 4 peu prés conscient 
de ses devoirs, homme de la rue, qui ne puisse, 4 sa maniére, reprendre 
la parole de Restif: “L’avenir est pour moi un gouffre profond, effrayant, 
que je n’ose sonder. Mais je fais comme les gens qui craignent l'eau: 
j'y jette une pierre....’’ Pour sa part, il y jeta un nombre incroyable 
de pavés ou de cailloux, encore que l’essentiel ne soit pas de les peser 
ou compter; qu'il soit, bien plutét, de noter le geste, et ses mobiles in- 
térieurs, et leur correspondance exacte 4 la plupart des mobiles d’alors 
et d’aujourd’hui: 

Prophéte et précurseur, Restif le fut, et dans bien d'autres sphéres que la 
littérature, d'un peu tout ce qui inquiéte et passionne notre temps. II se peut 
que l’ére de l’Atome et du Spoutnik raméne 4 I’actualité sa Découverte australe 
et ses Posthumes, ses hommes-volants et leurs flottes aériennes appelées “a tracer 
dans l’immense espace des temps futurs un sillon d’épouvante.” Que n’a-t-il 
envisionné, anticipé, prédit? La théorie microbienne avant Pasteur, I’énergie 
atomique, la réforme de l’orthographe, les dictatures et les guerres totalitaires, 
la Fédération des Etats-Unis d’Europe, les assurances sociales, les républiques 
communautaires, le communisme, qu'il fut le premier en France a vouloir 
mettre en pratique, sans compter le missile “volant-nageant-trombé” sur lequel, 
visionnaire a la Wells, il faisait naviguer, parmi les planétes et les soleils, dans 
la relativité d’un temps einsteinien, le surhomme Multipliandre ... (p. viii) 

De fil en aiguille, j'en viens 4 me demander si le mérite supérieur de 
M. Chadourne ne git pas dans Il’obligation qu’il nous crée de “repenser” 
nos classifications traditionnelles et le panorama de nos idées. Il fallait 
peut-€tre un frais adepte des études de cet ordre, affranchi des préju- 
gés d’école, pour oser apparenter le XVIII¢ et le X Xe siécles sous le signe 
commun de la spéculation inquiéte. Quelque indication, bien entendu, 
s’en trouvait chez Paul Hazard, qui, le premier, brisa l’attelage classique, 
sépara le XVIIIe siécle du XVII¢, puis en ressouda les troncons soi-disant 
épars: plus de coupure en 1750, plus de phase “rationnelle’’ et de phase 
“sensible,” mais un seul élan, une seule crise, un dégel ininterrompu des 
masses d’idées et de sentiments que l’4ge antérieur avait cristallisées. A 
merveille; et si nous tirons les conséquences, nous dirons alors que le 
siécle en son entier, de Bayle qui le tente 4 Restif qui l’exacerbe, fut le 
siécle romantique. Le mot-pavillon n’était pas déployé: qu’importe? Nous 
n’étions pas sans savoir que, du jour ot: il se manifesta, il couvrait une 

8. Sartre arguera, on le sait, que la raison pratique n'a pas 4 se préoccuper de 
Dieu: Dieu absent est comme s’il n’existait point. 

’ 
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marchandise déja vieille: combien vieille, voila ce qu’en régle générale, 
nous nous refusons 4 supputer. Au surplus, pourquoi se le dissimuler? les 
révolutions du XIXe siécle, hormis la révolution industrielle, sont la 
queue de la cométe. Ce n’est assurément pas moi qui nierai l’importance 
de la révolution industrielle ou dénigrerai le romantisme; mais il faut 
bien convenir que, de 1830 a 1914, et surtout aprés 1848, les “partis de 
l'ordre” absorbérent la premiére et continrert le second: si bien que le 
XIXe siécle jugé de haut, si¢cle bourgeois et'cossu, respectable et rangé, 
siécle du parapluie et du 3%, évoquerait volontiers un classicisme nou- 
veau teint, aussi imperturbable dans ses dogmes et figé dans ses formules 
(a la majesté prés) que le temps du Roi-Soleil. “Ce pourceau de Restif” y 
rejoint ce pourceau de Zola, et tous deux de compagnie attendent le 
siécle futur,—le nouveau siécle intégralement romantique,—dont la ger- 
mination violente fera éclater la terre. 

J'ai souhaité, tout au long de cet exposé, rendre clair que M. Cha- 
dourne n’est pas un biographe dans l’acception courante du terme. Au 
lieu que la biographie appartient au genre narratif, mesure et main- 
tient les distances entre portraitiste et modéle; au lieu qu’elle affiche un 
détachement de bon ton, et s’abstrait fréquemment derriére un voile 
d’humour, le livre de M. Chadourne se recommande par des vertus exac- 
tement contraires: l’écrivain y fait corps avec son sujet et vit ardemment, 
sur tous les plans, de la vie qu'il ressuscite. En parlant de vertus con- 
traires a celles de la biographie, je prétends certes marquer que la bio- 
graphie a les siennes. A parler sans fard, il serait dangereux que tous 
, Nos auteurs en quéte de personnages se missent a cultiver “la ferveur.” 
La ferveur s’enseigne, au témoignage d’André Gide;—mais, hélas! ot la 
certitude qu'elle s'apprenne? Nathanaél, laisse la ferveur aux maitres si 
tu n’as double et triple assurance d’étre bon éléve... 
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Les Influences anciennes et italiennes sur la Satire en France au XVIe siécle. 
Par Olga Rossettini. (Publications de I’Institut frangais de Florence, le Série, 
N. 13.) Florence: Institut francais de Florence, Edizioni Sansoni Antiquariato, 
1958. Pp. 422. Satiric verse and (less often) satiric prose were written during 
the Middle Ages; but no one then had a clear and complete conception of the 
purposes and methods of satire. It was only when the work of the Roman satiric 
poets and the theories of Greek and Roman critics were closely analyzed in the 
Renaissance that many authors began to write poems which could without 
qualification be called satires. The Italians came first: Alamanni, Vinciguerra, 
Ariosto. The French followed them: Du Bellay, Vauquelin, Régnier. Both the 
Italians and the French partially modelled their poems on the great Romans: 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal; and the French emulated their Italian predecessors. 
The book under review is a study of the Greco-Roman and Italian influences 
which helped to mold French satire during the sixteenth century. Its author, 
Olga Trtnik-Rossettini, wrote it under the direction of Professor Raymond 
Lebégue of the Sorbonne. It has been printed by an Italian firm in Florence, 
on good large paper with elegant type, and published by the French Institute 
of Florence in a series of Franco-Italian comparative studies. 

The book does not quite fit its title. It wholly omits at least one important 
satiric work, which had, at least in theory, a classical model, the Satyre Ménippée; 
and it goes beyond 1600 to analyse some poems of Régnier published as late as 
1608. It would be more correct to call it a study of French verse satire written in 
the Renaissance. 

Dr. Rossettini constructs her book sensibly and clearly. She divides it into 
two parts. In the first (70 pages) she tells us what the sixteenth-century French 
poets and critics knew about their Roman and Italian models and what con- 
ceptions they had of the character of the genus satire. In the second part (300 
pages) there are six chapters and a conclusion. Dr. Rossettini analyses the 
French Renaissance verse satires by thematic groups: literary satires, satires on 
social types, burlesque poems in the manner of Berni, satires on manners and 
morals, attacks on individuals, and personal confidences. This is clear enough; 
yet some readers may find it hard to see why Dr. Rossettini gives a separate 
chapter to two social types, the courtesan and the bawd, instead of including 
them in her broader survey of social satire. 

The work ends with a bibliography of some 24 pages, full and thorough on 
the early editions and translations of the classics and of French and Italian 
satirists, tolerable but less satisfactory on modern critical works dealing with 
satire and satirists. There is an index of proper names, which would be more 
useful if the larger entries had been analyzed: it is difficult to try to find out 
something one wants to know about Horace, when his name is followed merely 
by a string of page-numbers: 333, 334, 335, 336, 338, 347, 348, 349, 350, 352... 
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Dr. Rossettini seems to me to be successful in showing what the French owed 
to their Italian models, but less happy in dealing with the Roman originals. 
Now and then she apparently fails to recognize a theme which was originated 
by a Roman, passed on to the Italians, and then taken over by the French. For 
example, in the immortal third satire, explaining why he cannot live and 
prosper in the wealthy corrupt city of Rome, Juvenal’s pessimistic friend 
Umbricius says: 

Quid Romae faciam? Mentiri nescio; librum, 

si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere; motus 

astrorum ignoro ... 
and so on through a series of small mean careers, all equally profitable and 
despicable. In Renaissance verse satires on the corruption of the court or the 
miseries of the city, when a tirade begins “I cannot do this, I canot do that; 
nor can I... ,” the author is nearly always borrowing either from Juvenal or 
from someone inspired by Juvenal. Dr. Rossettini does not always make this 
clear. Thus, on p. 241 she quotes Vauquelin’s third satire: 

Je ne scauroy d'une cautelle exquise, 

Laisser le vray pour cherir la feintise, 

Ni loiier ceux qui... 
—and she remarks (following Vianey) that it is translated from Alamanni. But 
the passage of Alamanni is in fact an adaptation of Juvenal III. The same 
theme reappears on her page 264. This time it comes from Régnier’s third 
satire: 

Je ne scaurois flatter, et ne scay point comment 
Il faut se taire, accort, ou parler faussement .. . 

Here, Dr. Rossettini says in a footnote that a scholar called Brossette pointed 
out the imitation of Juvenal, and in another footnote that the verses are 
reminiscent of Alamanni; but the true line of descent, from Rome through 
Italy to the French, is left a little obscure. 

Occasionally Dr. Rossettini misses a filiation which would be obvious to 
readers of the classics. In discussing Du Bellay’s charming Hymn to Deafness 
she says (p. 179), “Du Bellay fait d’abord la satire des différents bruits qui 
étourdissent les hommes: 

Or celuy qui est sourd, si tel default luy nie 

Le plaisir qui provient d'une doulce armonie, 

Aussi est-il privé de sentir maintefois 

L’ennuy d'un faulx accord, une mauvaise voix. .. .” 
But in fact, Du Bellay is scarcely writing satire; he is rather composing a 
“consolation,” which is not original, but is translated almost word for word 
from a famous passage of Cicero’s Tusculan Discussions (5.40.116). 

In smaller details, such as names and dates, Dr. Rossettini occasionally slips. 
_ The author of the bitter Greek iambic poem on women is not Simonides (p. 

291 and elsewhere) but Semonides. The first edition of Juvenal was not the 
Venice edition of 1470, but Ulrich Han’s Rome edition (“not after 1469”: Curt 
Biihler, Studies in the Renaissance, 2 [1955], 94). The voluble and hot-tempered 
Renaissance commentator on Juvenal is called D. Calderino on p. 10, Domitien 
Calderini on p. 37, Calderini on p. 38, and Calderino (D.) on p. 410. Certain 
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Provencal poems are called sirventés on p. 65, sirventes on p. 67, and sirventez 
on p. 312. 

These little defects would be negligible if they were offset by close analysis 
and hard thinking; but they are not. Dr. Rossettini has been very industrious, 
in the Ph.D. manner which is familiar to scholars everywhere. She has collected 
and transcribed and compared many passages from Renaissance satirists (some 
of them very obscure) and she has made the derivation of French verse satire 
from Latin through Italian (with the addition of Italian burlesque) very clear. 
What she says about the interesting native French type of colloquial poetry 
which was close to satire, the coq-a-l’dne, is illuminating. But too often she 
contents herself with flaccid generalizations which will afflict even the most 
studious reader with ennui. Thus, she opens her chapter on the delightful 
satires of Berni and his school, with their influence on the French, by the 
stupefyingly dull sentence (p. 162): “La satire bernesque en France a été comme 
son nom I’indique, profondément influencée par les poétes bernesques italiens.” 
And she ends it (p. 222) with another: “En général les satires bernesques 
francaises sont le résultat de cette vogue d’imitation des ceuvres italiennes qui 
parait en France au XVIe siécle.” Dr. Rossettini really enjoys reading the 
Italians, and admires the grace and charm of the French; but it seems that she 
has been crushed under the mistaken idea that she ought to produce a solemn, 
objective, quasi-scientific treatise, and that this heavy weight has squeezed 
much of the vitality out of her thought and style. 

Although physically handsome, the book is disfigured by misprints: étitions 
(11), abstracton (32), fescenins (40), coqus-a-l’ane (47), connaisance (53), 
grammariens (69), HYMMES (175), per exemple (261), custodis ages (for 
custodis eges) (365), pamplets (406), and so forth. 

This is an industrious compilation of material, which contains much biblio- 
graphical detail; it tells most readers more than they knew about the early 
satiric poems of the French Renaissance; and it is a useful contribution to the 
study of the complex relationship between Italian and French satiric poetry 
during and immediately after the sixteenth century. Unfortunately, it is less 
valuable in describing how the Roman satirists influenced the French, both 
directly and through the Italian intermediaries; and on such large topics as 
the special vocabulary of satire, the forms of satiric poetry, and the use of names 
(actual, poetic, or typical), it can scarcely be called satisfying. (GiLBERT HIGHET, 
Columbia University) 


Play Within a Play. By Robert J. Nelson. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 182. Upon first consideration the theme of the play 
within a play seems a good one to treat comparatively, but the more one 
ponders the range from Shakespeare to Anouilh the more tangled the subject 
becomes. If a mere straightforward description of each play is insufficient, then 
one is forced into psychological complexities far beyond the range of most 
students of literature. Mr. Nelson’s first chapter describes well the nature of 
these complexities, although I think some of the distinctions made are un- 
necessary and unfruitful. Must we really decide whether drama is ritual or 
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play? And must the function of the actor witnessing a play within a play be 
distinguished from the function of the spectator of the outer play? 

The second chapter deals first with the light plays of Shakespeare’s early 
period. Here the process of reversal, so basic to comedy (e.g. the duper duped) 
seems neglected as such and is given too much importance in the context of 
Mr. Nelson’s theme. At the same time the whole illusionistic free play of the 
tragicomedy which swept Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
seems insufficiently taken into account. 

Passing to Hamlet, which of course contains the most famous of plays within 
a play, Mr. Nelson has some intelligent things to say about the play “as mirror.” 
However I think he misreads Francis Fergusson, whom he admires but with 
whom he disagrees (p. 28). (I fear this is true also in the case of at least one 
other critic with whom he takes issue. The reader would do well to check.) 

With The Tempest the dangers of pushing the limits of the theme beyond a 
certain point become apparent: if we insist, this play may be thought of in 
some sense as containing a play within a play (Prospero as playwright-director, 
and the world as stage) but does it really? Either we are dealing with a theatrical 
convention or we are dealing with a critical conception. In the case of Hamlet 
there is no question; in the case of Midsummer Night’s Dream there is no 
question. True, in The Tempest there is a masque, but this is not enough to 
bring the play into the same category as the others and in any case this is not 
what Mr. Nelson is discussing. We begin to see, and we shall see further, that 
the scale of possibilities is so wide as to render very difficult the comparison of 
these plays on the basis of Mr. Nelson’s theme. 

The chapter on Rotrou and Saint-Genest is in some ways easier, perhaps 
because the play within a play is the whole subject and not merely incidental. 
But again, it seems to me, the need for analysis gets us into the trouble, for 
instance, of Mr. Nelson’s remark (p. 45): “To suggest, however, that the play 
is only a play, a paradox conceived to astound and amuse, is sacrilegious. It 
implies that there is something more important than the miracle of the ritual 
play.” Why do we have to worry about this? On the same page Mr. Nelson 
further says, “Rotrou’s play thus presents an accurate image of the seventeenth- 
century world in which the secular uses of the theater begin to overwhelm 
the more traditional ritual uses. Saint-Genest is half miracle, half diversion; 
half ritual, half play.” This, it seems to me, departs so much from any sense 
of the historical reality of the drama as to be virtually meaningless. Likewise 
the chapter on Corneille opens with a remark about the struggle between the 
didactic principle and the pleasure principle, with the statement, “the theater 
began to get a secular foothold in the France of the seventeenth century” (p. 47). 

L’Illusion comique is presented as Corneille’s defense of the theater and 
(pp. 52, 58) as a play about the theater. Of course it has to do with the theater, 
but I would prefer to say it exploits the illusionistic possibilities of the theater 
and incidentally praises it. On pages 55-56 Corneille is compared with 
Pirandello. Is this possible? Pirandello was concerned not so much with the 
play between appearance and reality as with the very nature of reality and 
with the dramatic inability of individuals to communicate with one another 
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because of the confusion between different subjective criteria of reality. None 
of this, I am sure, interested Corneille in the least. 

Chapter Five treats of Moliére and the Impromptu de Versuilles. 1 doubt it 
this little jeu is worth a whole chapter. Once again, Moliére is exploiting the 
amusing possibilities of pretense and incidentally defending himself against 
his critics. If we say he is defending himself against his critics and incidentally 
exploiting the possibilities of pretense, it doesn’t make much difference. One 
can, moreover, entertain the idea of the mask in Moliére without demanding 
an entire consistency about it; it is a useful notion, not a final clue, and one 
does injustice to a critic (like W. G. Moore, for instance) in holding him strictly 
to the letter of his interpretation. 

In the sixth chapter Mr. Nelson moves on to Marivaux and devotes special 
attention to Les Acteurs de bonne fot. Once more I doubt if this light-hearted 
play deserves a whole chapter: it manipulates in fairly simple fashion the 
comic possibilities of the loss of psychic distance, especially on the part of the 
unsophisticated, not to say simple-minded Blaise; it is wholly and honestly 
contrived. It seems really out of key to say in connection with it anything 
about the “symbiotic relationship” between the fictional and the real (p. 78). 
As though this were not true of all representational art! 

The chapter on Legouvé, Dumas and Sartre is interesting in showing how, 
with Dumas’ Kean and with Scribe and Legouvé’s Adrienne Lecouvreur, in- 
terest in the personality of the actor as such or as a person begins to develop 
and to lay the foundation for what was to be a much more serious preoccupation 
with the nature of personality itself as expressed in Sartre’s transformation of 
Dumas’ play and as brought to a peak of refinement in Pirandello, who along 
with Schnitzler is the subject of the following chapter. A final chapter deals 
with Anouilh. For me this is something of an anticlimax; I cannot share Mr. 
Nelson’s enthusiasm for Anouilh, especially at anything resembling a meta- 
physical level; but this is a matter of taste. 

A postface concludes the book. Here there is a defense of Anouilh against 
those who feel that nothing in the genre under consideration can surpass 
Pirandello, and there is a brief meditation on the possibilities of examining 
the other arts from the point of view of “intercalated form.” One general 
conclusion is drawn, namely that “the early Shakespeare, Corneille, Moliére, 
Marivaux, Sartre, Anouilh—these suppose a view of the play as simply play; 
they lean heavily, some immediately, others ultimately, on the principle of 
dissociation. Rotrou, Legouvé, Dumas, Pirandello, Schnitzler, sometimes Anouilh 
—these suppose a view of the play as more than a play; they lean heavily on 
the principle of identification” (p. 157). I think I understand this distinction 
but I am not sure what purpose it serves. Mr. Nelson obviously knows that in 
the theater, as in all literature (whether this applies to all the arts is another 
question), both principles are in constant operation. Historically one might 
perhaps trace some sort of swing between the two polarities and establish a 
connection with other cultural developments, but that is not done in this 
study. (E. B. O. Borcernorr, Princeton University) 
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La poetica di Fénelon. Di Arnaldo Pizzorusso. Milano: Feltrinelli, 1959. Pp. 
119. This sound little book may well suffer for following so closely in time 
on J.-L. Goré’s massive, comprehensive thesis (L’Itinéraire de Fénelon, Greno- 
ble, 1957). It would be a pity, however, for it to be ignored on this account. 
While Mr. Pizzorusso makes no notably original contribution to his subject 
he does provide the most intelligent and readable account to date of Fénelon’s 
poetic theories. Far more subtle in approach than Landolf’s L’Esthétique de 
Fénelon (Zurich, 1914) and far more elegant in presentation than Mme Goré’s 
over-ambitious, cumbersome chapters on this subject, La poetica di Fénelon 
constitutes a valuable mise au point of a delicate and important aspect of 
French classical criticism. 

Mr. Pizzorusso presents his material under the following headings: “Fon- 
damenti della poetica di Fénelon,” “La natura primitiva e la natura campestre,” 
“Gli antichi e i Moderni,” “L’arte oratoria,” “La poesia e il suo linguaggio,” 
“La poesia e le arti” (these pages contain several parallels between literary 
and artistic theory which are not found elsewhere), and “Caratteri generali 
della poetica di Fénelon.” 

In the initial chapter, which probes the relationship between Fénelon’s 
spirituality and his esthetics, the author rejects Cherel’s assertion of direct 
influence from one domain to the other, preferring, with Carcassonne, to see 
in these two areas a parallel expression of the same guiding temperament. 
There is what could be called a metaphysical basis to Fénelon’s literary doctrine. 
His concepts of harmony, simplicity, facility, and naturalness are “images” or 
“emblems” (pp. 13, 37, 97) of transcendent, divinely perfect realities. Mr. 
Pizzorusso invokes this relationship throughout and finds in it a principle of 
unity that binds together the several features of Fénelon’s esthetic. This relation- 
ship between terrestrial and spiritual phenomena—which would find further 
support in the opening pages of the Traité de l’existence de Dieu—has something 
Augustinian, if not Platonic, about it (see especially the long passage quoted 
on p. 13), and could be used fruitfully in a subsequent investigation of the 


possibility of kinship between Fénelon’s metaphysical preoccupations and those 
of Descartes and Pascal among others.! 


Although less prone than his predecessors to advance the much exaggerated 
claim of his author's originality as a critic, Mr. Pizzorusso does not always avoid 
this pitfall. Fénelon’s praise of stylistic simplicity departs far less radically from 
traditional rhetorical canon than the author, following Mme Goré, would 
have us believe. On this point, as Cahen’s notes to the Lettre a l’Académie make 
clear, Féncicn is using Augustine (De doctrina christiana, IV. 20, 42).? Similar 
reservations about the use of the genus grande could have been found in 


Nicole (‘Dissertatio de vera pulchritudine. . . ,” in Epigrammatum delectus . . . 

1. Cf. Descartes’ letter to the Marquis of Newcastle, March-April 1648; on Pascal's 
“exemplarism” see Lahorgue, Le Réalisme de Pascal (Paris, 1923); also on Pascal see 
Haase in Zeit. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., LX VII (1956), 62-64. For a general view of the 
metaphysical basis underlying the professed doctrines of other classical theorists see 
Bredvold, ‘““The Tendency toward Platonism in Neoclassical Esthetics,” ELH, I (1934), 
91-119. 

2. Augustine’s contribution to rhetorical theory has a long history. See Auerbach, 
“Sermo humilis,” Romanische Forschungen, LXIV (1952), 304-64. 
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[Paris, 1659], p. iij) or Boileau’s version of On the Sublime (see my Boileau 
and Longinus [Geneva, 1958], pp. 83ff.) which happens tobe quoted and 
singled out for praise in the Dialogues sur l’éloquence. 

It is also to be doubted whether Fénelon’s position in the Homeric controversy 
is any more liberal or Hellenic than Boileau’s or, even, Mme Dacier’s. In 
considering these two it must be remembered that much of what they wrote 
on this question was conditioned by the absurdity of the charges leveled against 
Homer by Perrault and La Motte. When the effects of certain polemical neces- 
sities are discounted, the Homer of Boileau and Mme Dacier appears no less 
Greek than that of the author of Télémaque (on Boileau see Finsler, Homer 
in der Neuzejt (Leipzig, 1912], pp. 165-69; on Mme Dacier, Luzzato in Atene 
e Roma, XVI [1938], 26-37). 

In his conclusion Mr. Pizzorusso changes his ground long enough to point 
up Fénelon’s basic adhesion to the spirit of classical doctrine. But, here again, 
he is tempted to place undue emphasis on the extent and consequences of 
his author’s independence from traditional rhetoric and poetics. It is question- 
able whether the }:.«dom of Fénelon, or any other critic for that matter, vis-a-vis 
ancient theoreticians really did contribute to the disintegration of the classical 
edifice (p. 111). And Mr. Pizzorusso surely goes astray in calling “ingenuous” 
Fénelon’s ideal of unity between reason and passion, order and feeling, or 
beauty and truth, and in implying that this urge for unity among opposites 
contained any irreconcilable contradictions. As E.B.O. Borgerhoff has pointed 
out in his Freedom of French Classicism—curiously little read abroad—these 
paradoxes and this tension between vitality and control, which are found in 
almost every critic from Chapelain through Fénelon, were actually what kept 
classicism alive for its brief span. It was the relaxing of this unstable equilibrium, 
the elimination of this tension between freedom and constraint, and the re- 
duction of a supple, mobile psychology of art to a lifeless academicism in the 
age that followed that brought about the “disintegration” of the classical 
esthetic. It could be'argued more convincingly that, in this sense, Fénelon was 
the last of the neo-classicists rather than the first of the neo-romantics. 

In spite of these shortcomings, which have more to do with emphasis and 
detail than with overall conception and achievement, Mr. Pizzorusso’s readers 
will thank him for a work whose competence and usefulness will do him credit 
for a long time to come. (JuLEs Bropy, Columbia University) 


Mistress to an Age: A Life of Madame de Staél. By J. Christopher Herold. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1958. Pp. xii + 500. Peut-étre 
sommes-nous 4 la veille d’un vaste remue-ménage dans les études staéliennes. 
Inaugurées par Mme Necker de Saussure, elles ont fréquemment revétu, jusqu’a 
nos jours, l’aspect d’une entreprise familiale: entreprise remarquable, d’ailleurs, 
par l’envergure et la distinction. Reste 4 savoir si M. Henri Guillemin, icono- 
claste invétéré,! n’est pas tant soit peu fondé a affirmer, contre la prérogative 
des “historiographes,” les droits et prétentions de I'“historien.” Certes, je me 

1. Il l’est, plus brillamment et de fagon aussi provocante que jamais, dans l'étude 


récente qu'il a consacrée 4 Mme de Staél, Benjamin Constant et Napoléon (Paris, 
Plon, 1959). Je me référe ci-dessus 4 l’Avant-propos (pp. i-iii). 
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défie de M. Guillemin lui-méme, qui, a force de dénoncer l'histoire “com- 
plaisante,” l'histoire “écrite par les chambellans,” finit par s'abuser—com- 
plaisamment—sur sa propre capacité de voir et de dire les choses telles qu’elles 
sont. Le sarcasme et la hargne sont aussi des partis-pris . . . Mais s'il est exact, 
comme il peut paraitre 4 de nombreux symptémes, que s’ouvre enfin l’ére des 
éditions critiqucs de Mme de Staél;? qu'un balai vigoureux va secouer la pous- 
siére et le mystére des inédits;? que se léve, et non point seulement en France 
ou en Suisse, une nouvelle équipe de chercheurs, jeune, active, sans autre 
aiguillon que celui d'une saine curiosité, tout en ce cas permet d’attendre, 
autour de l’ébulliente “maitresse d'une époque,” un débat utilement élargi. 

Tel n'est pas, je crois bon de le dire, l’'avis de Mr. Anthony West. Le critique 
du New Yorker, musant sur l’ouvrage de Mr. Herold (6 décembre 1958, pp. 222 
sq.), en prend texte et prétexte pour nier la pertinence d’un débat quelconque. 
A lentendre, la cause est jugée. Mr. Herold, qui s’avoue fasciné par son modéle, 
l'a été au point de se laisser berner du tout au tout. Tant de zéle et d’érudi- 
tion, dépensés au bénéfice de la chatelaine de Coppet, aboutissent bel et bien 
a la révéler sous son véritable jour, qui est celui d’une médiocrité extraordinai- 
rement boufhe. La médiocrité de Necker, en somme, mais transposée au féminin, 
tournant a Il’exhibitionnisme et a I’hystérie, dépouillée de ce que, chez le pére, 
elle gardait malgré tout de digne et de compassé. Germaine Necker? mais c'est 
le prototype de Mme Verdurin: a cela prés que Proust, soucieux pourtant de 
grossir le trait, n’a jamais osé concevoir spectacle plus guignolesque (ou grand- 
guignolesque) que n’en offre la carritre de Mme de Staél. Ses interventions 
politiques? marginales et singuli¢rement hors de propos. Son entourage? un 
ramassis de sycophantes et de parasites dont elle étouffait les facultés de création 
si tant est qu’ils en eussent. Ses amours? songeons aux habitudes sexuelles de 
Benjamin Constant—et tirons le rideau. Ses lettres? ennuyeuses au possible. Son 
ceuvre, son influence? allons! voyons: quelle philosophie durable de l'histoire, 
quel code de valeurs peuvent-ils émerger d’une existence aussi sordide? D’un 
mot: “It is a measure of the lasting success of the materialistic counter-revolution 
and its drawing-room culture that Mme de Staél is still treated not as though 
she were a social phenomenon but as if her life and thoughts were worthy of 
respect” (loc. cit., p. 232). 

Nulle initiation n’allant sans quelque brimade, voila donc la rangon dont 
Mr. Herold a da payer la faveur d’étre distingué par le Book-of-the-Month Club 
et désigné de la sorte a l’attention du grand public. Peine légére, je présume, 
au regard des satisfactions qui lui échoient par ailleurs; sujet de réflexion 
néanmoins, car il y a lieu de se demander si les roses de l’un et les épines de 
l'autre ne proviennent pas du méme bouquet. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
Les Grecs, en l’espéce, c'est la critique “sophistiquée,” qui m’a tout lair de 


2. Cf. De la Littérature, éd. P. Van Tieghem, dans la collection des “Textes Litté- 
raires Francais” (Genéve, Droz); De l’Allemagne (vols. I et Ll, trois autres restant a 
paraitre), éd. publiée par Mme la Comtesse Jean de Pange dans la collection des 
“Grands Ecrivains de la France” (Paris, Hachette). 

3. L’on annonce pour la fin de 1959 la publication 4 Paris (Gallimard) des lettres 
inédites de Mme de Staél au comte de Narbonne et au comte de Ribbing, les pre- 
miéres aux soins de M. Georges Solovieff, les secondes présentées par Mile Simone 
Balayé. 
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chanter en cheeur, bien que sur des tons différents: “Goitez-moi cela et dites-m’en 
des nouvelles: est-ce assez fort! est-ce assez corsé!” 

Or, les intentions de Mr. Herold étaient sérieuses, dit-on concéder que 
l’exécution l’est un peu moins; et il n’y va pas outre mesure de sa faute si le 
titre qu’il voulait grandiose se trouve, 4 toutes fins pratiques, métamorphosé 
en calembour. En d'autres termes, la “biographie,” genre patenté depuis trente 
a quarante ans, n’a plus méme besoin d’étre “romancée,”—il lui suffit d’étre 
piquante,—pour donner pature a d’assez mauvais instincts. Son résultat quasi 
inévitable, d’aucuns l’ont noté bien avant moi, est de mettre le lecteur a 
l’aise, c’est-a-dire de rabaisser le héros; et si tel n'est pas le dessein du biographe, 
convenons alors qu'elle trahit le biographe tout aussi bien. Grace 4 M. Maurois, 
observait jadis Emmanuel Berl, “on peut oublier que Shelley fut poéte: on le 
voit comme un jeune aristocrate qui jette un peu trop bruyamment sa gourme 
et dont M. Maurois nous permet de suivre d’un regard ironique la démarche 
titubante, quand cette démarche est précisément celle du génie entre la Révolu- 
tion et l'amour.” Plus pesantes, 4 coup sar, que les titubations d’Ariel, les 
allures désordonnées de Germaine de Staél représentent aussi, 4 leur manieére, 
celles du génie pris entre la Révolution et l'amour: le danger étant que le 
public n'y voie goutte en dépit de Mr. Herold. 

Qu’il s’agisse de la documentation, de la substance ou de la forme, l’ouvrage 
de ce dernier laisse loin derriére lui tout ce qui fut écrit en anglais sur la fille 
de Necker—et la plupart des études similaires de langue frangaise. Je ne saurais 
trop dire si je lui préfére ou non le volume de Pierre de Lacretelle (malen- 
contreusement intitulé Madame de Staél et les Hommes, Paris, Grasset, 1939), 
volume, du reste, auquel il ressemble par bien des cétés: méme ordonnance, 
méme rythme, voire rencontres significatives dans le choix des anecdotes et 
des citations. Je n’apergois pas, en revanche, qu’on en puisse rapprocher, sauf 
par la date, l’'honnéte, mais cursive biographie que, naguére, publiait M. André 
Lang (Une Vie d’orages, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1958). Il n'est, pour mesurer 
la distance entre les deux auteurs, que de comparer la fagon dont M. Lang esca- 
mote les années de formation de Mme de Staél, et celle—magistrale—dont Mr. 
Herold exploite la veine de l’hérédité et du milieu. Mr. Herold, a vrai dire, 
n'est nulle part plus convaincant que dans ces chapitres liminaires ou, sans 
succomber (Dieu merci!) aux tentations d'une psychanalyse trop poussée, il 
éclaire la future Mme de Staél par le moyen de Germaine Necker. 

De Germaine Necker, et non de ses pére et mére. L’hostilité qu’elle nourrit 
a l’endroit de celle-ci, l’équivoque vénération qu'elle éprouve vis-a-vis de celui-la 
n’en font point, pour autant, une Suzanne Curchod 4a Il’envers ou un Jacques 
Necker en jupons. N’en déplaise aux critiques superficiels, Mr. Herold ne 
suggére rien de semblable, ni consciemment, ni inconsciemment. Bien au con- 


traire, il est sensible 4 l’'espéce d’alchimie par ot les composantes héréditaires 


forment en Mme de Staél un produit absolument neuf—un produit qui leur est 
incommensurable. Le salon de Mme Necker avait été un salon sans plus, et 
“verdurinesque” si l’on y tient: au lieu que le groupe de Coppet (on ne dit 
guére: le salon de Coppet) se dresse contre le blocus napoléonien des idées et 
fournit les premiers linéaments d’un institut de coopération intellectuelle. 
Quant 4 la politique fuligineuse de l’ex-ministre de Louis XVI, elle a pu servir 
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de point de départ ou de repére aux idées de sa fille, mais n’explique assuré- 
ment pas que ces idées soient devenues, selon l’expression d’Albert Thibaudet, 
“un principe de la conscience européenne en formation.” Quiconque en juge 
autrement n’a tout simplement pas lu les manifestes de Mme de Staél, ni méme 
—avec l’assiduité requise—les commentaires de Mr. Herold. Une fois au moins, 
celui-ci a osé interrompre la trame du récit, et, toutes anecdotes cessantes, 
plonger au coeur méme de I'“idéologie” de son auteur: 4 quoi nous devons 


vingt-cing pages lumineuses, mais austéres et que beaucoup, j'en ai peur, ne 
se seront pas fait scrupule de “sauter.” Il est plus malaisé, par bonheur, de 
glisser sur les développements partiels, sur les remarques incidentes que Mr. 
Herold a semées au cours de l’ouvrage et ot s’atteste sa perspicacité. Voici, par 
exemple, qui met bien des choses en place: “Had she been born a man, three 
quarters of [Germaine’s] talents would not have been spent in combat to hold 
affection and to justify her right to be herself; the role she played and the 
work she left, though remarkable, are only a fraction of the potential she could 
have realized without the handicap of her sex” (p. 233). Et voici également qui 
va assez loin: “The ‘whirlwind in petticoats,’ as Heine called her, was in fact 
characterized, as an intellect, by one predominant quality—moderation” (p. 3$4). 

I] n’est cependant pas de fumée sans feu. Mr. Herold a cédé moins que 
d'autres, mais enfin il a cédé au malin plaisir d’écrire une chronique légérement 
scandaleuse et d’émoustiller le lecteur. L’ouvrage de Pierre de Lacretelle, men- 
tionné plus haut, démentait par sa teneur la frivolité de son titre; l’ouvrage 
de Mr. Herold, pour sa part, ne tient pas tout a fait les promesses solennelles 
du sien. Je veux bien qu’y abondent les passages graves, profonds, admiratifs; 
mais y foisonnent davantage encore le sel et le poivre des traits d’esprit. Ce 
n’est pas, je pense, tomber dans les outrances de Mr. West que de dire ceci: 
entre le don de sympathie que manifeste incontestablement Mr. Herold, et les 
talents de caricaturiste auxquels il donne libre carriére, la loi de compensation 
ne s’établit pas comme il faudrait si l’on attend que j'emporte, au terme de 
ma lecture, un sentiment de respect pour la mére d'une époque et |’adversaire 
de Napoléon. II est facile, trop facile en vérité, de rire et de faire rire aux 
dépens de la mégére enturbannée; et m’est avis que la plaisanterie cesse d’étre 
innocente lorsque jen viens 4 plaindre le pauvre Empereur qu'elle harcela 
autant et plus qu’aucun de ses aimants. Au livre de Mr. Herold, doucement 
railleur, semi-détaché, paré d’un vernis trés moderne, il ne manque que peu 
de chose pour satisfaire les plus exigeants; mais ce peu de chose pourrait bien 
étre l’émotion généreuse et communicative qui, sous le nom d’enthousiasme, 
fut particulitrement chére & Mme de Staél. (JEAN-ALBERT Bépé, Columbia 
University) 


Notes sur “Les Contemplations” suivies d’un index. Par René Journet et Guy 
Robert. (Annales littéraires de l'Université de Becangon, vol. 21.) Paris: Les 
Belles-Lettres, 1958. Pp. 399. Le renouveau récent des études hugoliennes a 
jusqu’ici donné naissance a des travaux sur les sources du génie de Hugo, comme 
ceux de G. Venzac et de P. Flottes, sur la véritable nature de sa poésie, comme 
l’essai d’A. Glauser, et sur certains aspects de son inspiration comme la Fan- 
taisie de Victor Hugo de J. B. Barrére dont nous attendons la complétion sans 
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patience. La présente exégése est centrée sur une clef de voite de I'édifice 
hugolien et elle répond 4 notre besoin le plus pressant, qui est toujours de 
revenir aux textes. Nous voici donc en possession, pour l'étude des Contempla- 
tions, de leurs sources, de leur genése et de leur portée, d’un instrument de 
travail sans égal parmi les ouvrages consacrés 4 la poésie du XIXe siécle. Les 
Notes couronnent d’un commentaire l’apparat critique d’une édition qui, sem- 
ble-t-il, ne verra pas le jour; mais l’édition Vianey (1922) donnait un texte 
satisfaisant. I] faudra, d’ailleurs, continuer 4 consulter Vianey, parfois pourtant 
bien borné; il est regrettable que Journet et Robert n’aient pas repris toutes 
ses notes qui pouvaient I’étre, en particulier pour les sources; ils passent souvent 
sous silence ce qui a déja été dit et bien dit, et ne retiennent que les points ot 
ils s’opposent 4 Vianey ou le complétent: ce n'est pas pour faciliter le travail du 
lecteur. Quoi qu'il en soit, ces prolégoménes 4 une édition sont beaucoup plus 
riches que I’édition existante: le premier volume (Autour des “Contempla- 
tions”, 1955) nous avait donné le texte des plans et ébauches, et les fragments 
poétiques esquissés par Hugo 4 la lecture de la Bible, en 1846 (bien qu'il 
n’aient que rarement été fondus dans les Contemplations, on y reconnait déja 
des traits de l’inspiration poétique de I’exil). Le deuxi¢me volume (1956) mettait 
4 notre disposition le manuscrit avec un relevé rigoureux des corrections et 
notes marginales du poéte, et une description exhaustive des papiers et des 
écritures, qui permet de préciser les dates et les avatars de la composition (en 
tenant compte, toutefois, du correctif suggéré par J. B. Barrére, RHL, 58 
[1958], 398): on peut désormais aborder l'étude de la genése du style de Hugo 
beaucoup mieux qu’avec Vianey ou Glotz; Journet et Robert ne le font qu’a 
l’occasion dans les Notes: il nous faut maintenant une synthése sur les variantes, 
comme celle que J. Pommier a faite pour la Torpille de Balzac (l'esquisse 
finale, pp. 193-203, n’est qu’un canevas). 

Le présent volume nous donne les conclusions que les auteurs tirent de leurs 
travaux précédents et d’une exégése de chaque potme. La préface est un 
admirable “état des questions” sur les problémes que posent la genése et la 
nature de l’ceuvre (l’esquisse bibliographique, p. 3 n. 2, est utile, mais trop 
bréve): les auteurs raménent a de justes proportions l’influence des systémes 
illuministes et soulignent, avec Levaillant, le réle plus profond de la crise 
mystique de Hugo, drame personnel plutét que simple résultat du courant de 
religiosité hétérodoxe qui se continuait alors depuis presque un siécle; ils 
placent justement I’originalité poétique de Hugo dans sa foi en une vie des 
choses, en une signification morale du monde, et dans son rdéle d’intercesseur 
grace 4 qui “le mensonge des apparences se disloque.” 

Aprés avoir étudié le romantisme de l’inspiration, Robert et Journet s’at- 
tachent 4 montrer en quoi Hugo est novateur dans son style. C'est l’analyse 
stylistique qui est l’aspect le plus original du livre, car elle ouvre la voie a 
une exploration en profondeur des mécanismes poétiques. Hugo ne deétruit 
pas les cadres de la poésie néo-classique, mais les utilise 4 des fins toutes nouvel- 
les: renouvellement du vocabulaire par substitution de la puissance d’évocation 
au sens, adjectifs obsédants qui créent l’atmosphére des “choses sombres,” audace 
dans l'emploi des tropes classiques, fusion des vocabulaires, jusqu’a'ors séparés, 
de I’humain et du réel, des notions et des choses, impressionnisme des noms 
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abstraits qui envahissent le domaine du verbe et de l’adjectif. Ce qui parait 
révolutionnaire dans cette poésie, ce n'est pas tant un décalage ou développe- 
ment des procédés classiques, c’est leur application a l'ensemble de la langue— 
non plus limitée par les genres, ni par un vocabulaire traditionnel. D’od des 
effets de contraste par rapport au contexte que les auteurs ont fort bien 
notés. Ils font excellemment remarquer qu'il ne s’agit pas ici d’une rhétorique 
réformée, mais d’une “mimésis” neuve, “outil créé pour construire un monde 
aux contours nouveaux” (p. 25). La grande antithése fondamentale de l’ombre 
et de la lumiére doit sa permanence et sa force 4 ce qu'elle est “enfermée dans 
lunité d’un monde” dont la réalité demeure sous toutes les apparences. 
Journet et Robert expliquent par 1a-méme la comparaison du type pdtre pro- 
montoire, o1 H. Temple-Patterson voyait a tort le résultat d’influences livresques, 
et qui exprime l’identité profonde des aspects concrets et abstraits de la réalité 
en les juxtaposant (pp. 27 et 113). L’allégorie hugolienne est une traduction 
juxtalinéaire du grand livre de la création (a ce propos, il y a quelque désaccord 
entre pp. 27 et 99, sur III, xiii, 55-60). 

Il y a une contradiction apparente dans l'art de Hugo, entre le vague des 
évocations de Il'invisible et de l’obscur et la représentation concréte du réel 
quotidien (c'est aux premiéres que Journet et Robert assignent des adjectifs 
comme bléme, morne, lugubre, farouche, etc., p. 23 et n. 38; j'y ajouterais, 
pour la prose, des mots caractéristiques comme linéament, inexprimable, etc.). 
Il me semble qu'elle se résout d’elle-méme si l'on considére que l’antithése 
hugolienne est un mouvement perpétuel, un va-et-vient universel, et que la 
réalité change, sous les yeux du poéte, par une substitution de formes analogue 
au fading cinématographique (voyez la métamorphose dans le Satyre, ou les 
changements 4 vue de la Pente de la réverie), un passage continu des apparences 
au mystére qui en est la face obscure (je compte revenir bientét sur cet aspect 
du style de Hugo a propos de certaines obsessions verbales). 

La synthése de la préface se compléte d’introductions substantielles aux 
piéces les plus importantes (celle de la Bouche d’ombre, pp. 212-22, éclaire en 
fait toute l'histoire du recueil), introductions plus fondées en critique interne 
que ne I’étaient celles de Vianey. Ajoutons que le goiit des auteurs est plus 
sir, plus fin que celui de leur prédécesseur (toutefois, certains jugements 
esthétiques sur le travail du style me paraissent dangereux sans définition 
préalable des critéres employés; par ex., I, vii, 205 et 213; II, xxvi, 4, 7, 22; 
III, xix, 28; IV, iii, 118; etc.; le sens d’abstrait devrait étre défini, et surtout en 
stylistique: je ne vois pas en quoi I, viii, 109, vie, esprit, germe, ouragan, feu 
est beaucoup plus concret que corps, mouvement, roue, essieu, p. 51). 

L’index sera d'une valeur inestimable pour le spécialiste (pp. 245-375): il est 
complet, sauf pour les mots-outils (ce qui est regret®ible, puisque leur place, 
relativement aux mots pleins, importe plus en vers qu’en prose; mais Journet 
et Robert gardent le plus significatif: et, par ex., est recensé chaque fois qu'il 
joue un role stylistique de polysyndéte), avec relevé des rimes (l’appétit vient 
en mangeant: je voudrais maintenant un lexique des mots en rejet, et, pour 
les rimes, non le mot isolé mais le couple; ceci éclairerait de nouveaux aspects 
du cliché, de l’automatisme d’inspiration, comme arbre-marbre, astre-pilastre, 
etc.). Un systéme ingénieux de sigles sépare les divers sens d’un mot, les ac- 
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ceptions proprement hugoliennes, les particularités prosodiques. Dans le cas 
d’obsessions verbales ou de mots-clefs comme profond, le contexte est donné; 
méme 1a ot il ne l’est pas, une simple lecture du lexique révéle des fréquences 
révélatrices: & c6té de faits évidents, comme l’importance d’abime, rayon, etc., 
des mots comme agiter, marcher, rire, seuil balisent des courants d’idées et 
d’images; certains motifs apparaissent, comme doux avec un autre adjectif et 
un contraste fort: ainsi se dessine l'image des ressources verbales du plus grand 
poéte du mot que la France ait eu (ajoutons que cet index est la partie publiée 
d’un vaste recensement préparé au Centre d’étude du vocabulaire francais de 
Besancon). Des index séparés donnent les noms propres, les noms figurant 
dans le commentaire et les passages cités des autres ceuvres de Hugo, enfin une 
précieuse table des principales discussions sur les faits de grammaire, sémantique, 
stylistique et prosodie, et sur l’architecture du recueil, comprenant en outre 
des listes (incomplétes) des themes et images, des variantes et des additions. 
Instrument donc d'une trés grande souplesse. 

La systématisation des faits entraine parfois les auteurs un peu loin, comme 

‘ lorsqu’ils s’efforcent de retrouver une persistance du sens latin dans certains 

mots (dans la plupart des cas, il s’agit d’une extension de sens due 4 une 
expressivité momentanée, en contexte, ou d'une forme d’impropri¢té corres- 
pondant a une tension affective qui brise le cadre sémantique; voir d’ailleurs p. 
396, n.l; orphelin p. 238, Ac 46, est & rattacher 4 WS, II, II, vi, p. 136: il n'est 
pas besoin de recourir 4 orbus, étre orphelin de son enfant est une impropriété 
métaphorique, le renversement pathétique d’un rapport), ou lorsqu’ils classent 
sous Néologisme des emprunts a d'autres couches sociales de la langue, comme 
gamin (cf. TL, VII, xxiv, ii), des néologismes du domaine commun, comme 
crépusculaire, et des créations d'auteur, tous phénoménes qui ont des valeurs 
trés différentes (ajouter a la liste souffre-joie: Pailleron risquera souffre-platsir). 
On voudrait savoir quels critéres ont été utilisés pour reconnaitre le vocabulaire 
traditionnel de la poésie (a part l’autorité du Gradus de Carpentier). La fidé- 
lité 4 la terminologie rhétorique est dangereuse; les auteurs se demandent ici 
et 1a s’ils ont affaire ou non a une hypallage; le sens méme du mot est incertain 
(Quintilien y voit une simple métonymie), mais, dans l’acception ordinaire, je 
ne vois guére que V, xxvi, 139 qui en soit une (surtout peut-étre parce que 
l’'adjectif déplacé fait penser au texte de Virgile qu’on cite d’ordinaire comme 
hypallage); le mot était-il si important? “projection immédiate des sentiments 
du sujet” sur ce qui l’entoure (p. 24) était assez clair. L’emploi de ces termes 
hirsutes devrait se limiter aux cas ot l’on est sir que l’auteur applique une 
recette modo rhetorico. 

Les auteurs ont souvent réussi 4 retrouver les formules 4 la mode, la valeur 
affective que les mots avaient pour les contemporains de Hugo (effluve, par ex., 
p. 42), et 4 montrer comment Hugo crée, parfois, 4 partir de rencontres for- 
tuites de mots: l'étude systématique de son renouvellement des mots nobles 
sera féconde (urne, par ex., source exceptionnelle d'images). Le commentaire 
est en général excellent (sur la composition, les convergences stylistiques etc.), 
bien que parfois trop allusif pour étre utilisé rapidement (par ex. p. 88 sur 
III, ii, 270). Pas assez de rapprochements avec les proses de l’exil (sauf les 
Misérables et William Shakespeare): les digressions philosophiques des romans 
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éclaireraient pourtant la philosophie du recueil, et leur “style substantif” se 
retrouve dans les Contemplations.1 

Un dernier mot: les auteurs ont ébauché le méme travail pour les recueils 
lyriques de 1831-1840; souhaitons un progrés rapide 4 une ceuvre qui renouvelle- 
ra l'étude de Victor Hugo. (MICHAEL RIFFATERRE, Columbia University) 


Jean Giraudoux: His Life and Works. By Laurent LeSage. University Park, 
Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1959. Pp. 238. Professor LeSage’s 
book is partly an introduction and partly an état présent, addressed to an 
English-speaking audience. Three chapters follow the formation and career of 
the subject, and also present what information there is on the relation between 
writings and biography. Three more (“His Temperament: reactions to the 
world about him,” “His Philosophy: humanity and the universe,” “His Art: 
technique and style”) study the works. A final chapter traces the development 
of critical opinion about Giraudoux. There are copious notes and an index 
but, regrettably in my mind, no bibliography. 

An alternative title could have been Giraudoux 38, except that this is 
more than the thirty-eighth occasion when the great irontst has eluded attempts 
to see him steadily and whole. Fifteen years after Giraudoux’s death we are 
still confronted by the bland mask of the public personality. As the author 
remarks, the documents are still lacking which would permit placing the 
novels and plays in a firmer circumstantial context than is now possible. And 
Giraudoux’s persistent amateurism, his habits of improvisation, and his elegant 
reluctance to labor over successive drafts also do their share to prevent the 
kind of genetic study which would add greatly to what can be learned from the 
study of the finished texts themselves. 

Upon these latter—some of which are excellent and to which he .has con- 
tributed earlier himself—the author has had to depend for the “Works” part 
of his book, just as he has had to lean upon the more or less autobiographical 
fictions for a major part of the “Life.” He thus finds himself competing with 
Giraudoux par lui-méme very frequently. 

The dimensions of the book preclude a sustained effort to see Giraudoux in 
relation to the literary currents of his time and to ask such questions as whether 
the much discussed “‘préciosité” is not a close parent of such other contem- 
porary phenomena as Valéry’s intellectual Narcissism and the word play of 
the Surréalistes. It may also have prevented elucidating such sibylline pronounce- 
ments as that Giraudoux’s universe is “‘a verbal structure,” and that the “signi- 
ficance” of the non-dramatic prose may be “just as great” as that of his 
accomplishment in the theater. Whatever “significance” may mean in this 


1. Notules: P. 45; Hugo n’a pas éliminé de neige — ‘blanc’ (voir I, xv, 3). I, xx: 
I'hypothése Baour-Lormian me parait impossible aprés l’affaire de l'Académie et a 
cause des v. 3-4. I, vii, 113: l’allitération comique est 4 rapprocher de Chdt. VI, v, 
174. P. 88: le theme du bal guetté par le peuple affamé est trés général (mais voir 
Journal 1830-48, pp. 252-53). P. 90: l’intérét de Hugo pour I’astronomie n’avait pas 
cessé (voir la lettre d’Arago, WS, p. 297 n.l). III, xx: cf. TL, V, x. P. 145: ob est 
l'exagération de V, viii, 23 ss? cf. Archipel pp. 10-11, 41. P. 206: la référence aux 
Misérables est I, 1, x, p. 71 Pléiade. P. 243: les auteurs ont raison contre J. B. Barrére 
en ce qui concerne le Journal de l’exil, comme j'ai pu m’en convaincre sur piéces 
(Pierpont Morgan Library). 
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last remark, we may not be expected to forget that while Giraudoux has an 
acknowledged place in the history of the theater, historians of fiction have 
not been so generous to date. 

We shall continue looking forward to the day when diplomatic archives, 
intelligence reports, papers of contemporaries and the files of publishers give 
up—if they ever do!—their secrets. Meanwhile, for the convenience of the 
information it furnishes, Professor LeSage’s modest contribution will have 
the place a useful book deserves. (W. M. Fronocx, Harvard University) 


Drieu La Rochelle and the Fiction of Testimony. By Frederic J. Grover, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. 259. “At bottom, he knew 
that, as a Frenchman, he was dead. That no longer being able to* be a 
Frenchman as one used to be at the time of Louis XIV, he could no longer 
be a man and that, condemned to degeneracy in life, in the world, he was 
doomed to the afterworld, to metaphysics and to dream.”! This sentence, 
though it describes Drieu La Rochelle’s last hero, sums up and illuminates the 
career of Drieu himself, the pathetic rather than tragic career of an “un- 
convinced” fascist who failed to measure the nature of the forces with which 
he attempted to grapple, precisely in order to escape the doom described above. 

A good deal has been written about the literature of the Resistance. The 
time now seems ripe for a re-evaluation of the work of those writers who cast 
in their lot with Fascism, a collaboration which, for the best among them, 
proved costly. As one goes through Mr. Grover’s very careful bibliography, 
it is interesting to note, in this connection, the apparent renewal of interest 
in Drieu La Rochelle manifested in the last four or five years. Drieu’s suicide, 
Brasillach’s execution put the stamp of authenticity on “commitments” which 
obviously were not made lightly or out of opportunism. These men are indeed, 
as Mr. Grover says of Drieu, key figures to the understanding of the murderous 
intellectual drama that, along with the political and military one, was played 
out in France during the years of Occupation. 

In his book Mr. Grover has chosen to emphasize one aspect of Drieu’s activity 
—his literary career—with the purpose of reassessing objectively its nature 
and significance. Drieu’s political positions are described only incidentally, as 
it were, as the consequences of an intellectual and ethical drama which his 
novels elucidate. This is an acceptable point of view and a wise one no 
doubt, since it opens up a surer path to a better understanding of the man. 
Nonetheless, one would welcome, throughout the book, a clearer picture of 
Drieu’s involvements and activities, a stronger factual framework of historical 
and political reference. 

This lack, however, may be a curious reflection of Drieu’s own vagueness in 
these matters. One senses, in the careful analysis of his development as projected 
through his fictional characters, Drieu’s weak grasp of the economic, demagogic 
and technical factors at work in the political picture of the time; and it is one 
of the lacks which Drieu, in his bitter analysis of “decadence” so clearly 
delineated by Mr. Grover, never seems to have felt. There is indeed something 
childish in Drieu’s “dream” of past French greatness, in his preoccupation 


1. Cited (p. 243) from Drieu’s Les Chiens de paille, p. 165. 
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with a “decadence” which he asserts, which he seeks perpetually to exemplify 
and which he makes into a myth. 

Mr. Grover has chosen to make of the myth, in its various aspects, the 
central theme connecting all the other secondary ones and commanding the 
ideological and political positions Drieu took. Each one of his works is ap- 
proached cautiously, honestly, and with the obvious desire not to overstate, 
not to over-emphasize either the significance or the quality of the work. The 
title of the book, “the fiction of testimony,” explains Mr. Grover’s approach. 
That Drieu, an inheritor of Gide, thought of the novelist essentially as a 
witness and—in Drieu’s case—a witness against himself as well as his class and 
country, is made convincingly clear. So is the ambiguity of all Drieu's attitudes, 
particularly his attitude toward France, leading finally to his fascination with 
“the traitor Judas.” Drieu’s “voyage,” from his first dissatisfaction with his 
bourgeois milieu to his last incarnation in the Judas-like Constant, the hero, 
or anti-hero of Les Chiens de paille, is convincingly summed up in the last 
chapter. That at the origin of the journey lay a trauma and an encounter with 
a self and a world Drieu thereafter sought to recover—this is clearly emphasized: 
to find, in one’s early twenties, that one could “lead” men in a violent military 
charge and then to feel cut off from all greatness was, Mr. Grover suggests, 
the initial source of Drieu’s “mal,” of the restless, lucid eye he cast upon himself 
and his contemporaries. 

English is not Mr. Grover’s mother tongue, as he states in the preface; and 
on occasion the reader feels it particularly in the matter of tenses; many 
sentences gain if a “saw” or a “was” or a “found’ is substituted for the “has 
seen,” “has been,” “has found” directly translated from the French. And other 
Gallicisms turn up along the way in unexpected spellings or in the awkward 


wording of sentences. But this does not harm the book's essential readability 
and solidity. 

This is the first full length book in English to treat of Drieu La Rochelle, to 
whom very little attention so far has been given outside France; it is neither a 
plea in his favor nor an attempt at rehabilitation. Though it does ignore, 
somewhat deliberately, some of Drieu’s less pleasant traits, it is a serious, 
useful and honest guide. (GerMaAINE Brie, New York University) 


Jules Supervielle. Par Tatiana W. Greene. Genéve: E. Droz; Paris: Minard, 
1958. Pp. 442. Le poéte de Gravitations et du Forgat Innocent est maintenant 
arrivé 4 l’age des honneurs et des consécrations. Tatiana Greene a voulu lui 
apporter son tribut d’hommages et lui a consacré une thése importante et par 
ses dimensions monumentales et par son contenu. Fruit d'une longue familiarité 
avec l'ceuvre de Jules Supervielle qui est étudiée ici sous ses divers aspects— 
poésie, contes, romans, théA4tre—son travail se présente comme ]'étude d’ensemble 
la plus compléte qui ait paru jusqu’A ce jour. Quelques lettres publi¢es en 
appendice nous apprennent que le poéte lui-méme a suivi avec sympathie I'éla- 
boration de l’ouvrage, prété ses livres et répondu fort obligeamment aux 
questions posées. Il est certain que Tatiana Greene a exploré le domaine Super- 
vielle avec beaucoup de conscience et de patience, et—n’en doutons pas non 
plus—avec beaucoup de ferveur pour .n poéte qu'elle place au premier rang 
des poétes d’aujourd’hui. 
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On peut se demander tout d’abord si toute étude de ce genre n’est pas 
nécessairement vouée a une sorte d’échec. L’érudition, qui selon Valéry est 
une facon laborieuse de se tromper, les patientes méthodes universitaires sont- 
elles de quelque utilité pour la compréhension d’un poéte? Et surtout quand il 
s'agit d’un poéte moderne, la marge d’interprétation subjective est grande, les 
liens qu’on peut nouer avec une ceuvre poétique sont tout personnels et dif- 
férent d’un lecteur 4 un autre. Il est vrai cependant que les difficultés d’analyse 
et d’interprétation sont moins grandes en ce qui concerne Supervielle. N’a-t-il 
pas répondu assez souvent a des enquétes de journalistes, livré des confidences 
et méme, dans un récent recueil (Naissances), esquissé un art poétique? En lui 
nul désir de mystifier le lecteur, de cultiver l’obscurité par goit de l’obscurité et 
de simuler, comme le font certains, une fausse profondeur. I] déclare au con- 
traire—et c’est 14 un des articles les plus importants de son credo poétique— 
que la poésie, sa poésie, a pour réle de jeter quelque lumiére sur le cosmos 
intérieur, ordonner la confusion des réves et apprivoiser le mystére. Nous 
serions donc en présence d’un classique parmi les modernes, et cette impression 
est confirmée par la définition que le poéte a donné de lui-méme: “un conci- 
liateur, un réconciliateur des poésies ancienne et moderne.” 

Il faut louer l’auteur de ne pas s’étre laissé rebuter par la difficulté de sa 
tache. Si le but visé n’est pas tout a fait atteint, c'est que le livre est trop touffu 
pour laisser une impression bien nette, et que le plan, malgré un semblant de 
rigueur, reste incertain. Un choix plus sévére aurait éliminé du texte un grand 
nombre de citations. Quant aux notes qui proliférent au bas des pages, notes 
ommniprésentes, envahissantes, elles sont bien faites pour décourager le lecteur 
méme doué d’endurance et de bonne volonté. On se demande s’il est vraiment 
nécessaire d’étayer une thése au moyen d’un si lourd appareil d’érudition. 
Il est peut-étre utile en certains cas de montrer que l'on a beaucoup lu, et en 
plusieurs langues, mais il conviendrait, 4 notre humble avis, d’apporter dans 
le choix des textes 4 citer discernement et discrétion. Considérablement allégé, 
le livre aurait certainement gagné en force et en clarté. 

Si la documentation de I’'auteur nous parait sans défaut, nous avouerons que 
la distribution des divers chapitres nous semble quelque peu arbitraire. Ainsi les 
thémes et l'art du poéte sont analysés dans les deux premiers chapitres alors que 
le contenu des poémes est étudié au chapitre III. C’est l’ordre inverse qu'on 
attendrait. Fallait-il rejeter 4 la fin du livre le chapitre ot Supervielle est situé 
par rapport aux autres pottes de son temps et étudié sous l’angle du surréa- 
lisme? Enfin on peut trouver que l'étude de quelques mots-clefs (chapitre II) 
fait double emploi avec celle des themes. Ces considérations sur l’ordre de 
fréquence des mots dans la poésie de Supervielle n’aboutissent, on le constate 
avec regret, qu’a rien de trés banal. L’auteur le sait bien qui accroche a la page 
93 cette petite note découragée: “Ces sortes de recherches portent peut-étre 
des fruits qui ne sont pas proportionnés 4 l’effort qui y a présidé; et l’on peut 
se demander si elles nous permettent de porter sur l’ceuvre examinée un juge- 
ment de quelque valeur.” 

Dans sa conclusion, conclusion qui a notre avis parait un peu trop bréve pour 
un travail de cette ampleur, Tatiana Greene résume avec bonheur les caractéris- 


tiques du poéte: sa faculté d’émerveillement, son humour, sa générosité et 
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surtout son sens de I’'humain qui a donné une vibration particuli¢re aux ceuvres 
de la meilleure époque de Supervielle, celle qui va de 1922 4 1934. La poésie a 
été pour lui connaissance et approfondissement de son univers intérieur, une 
fagon d’exorciser ses démons, de se libérer de ses angoisses, d’apaiser sa souffrance. 
Supervielle a-t-il été surréaliste? La question peut étre assez vite tranchée. Certes, 
c'est un poéte des ténébres de l'homme, et un admirateur de Lautréamont. Mais 
il a en lui une trop grande exigence de lumiére et de lucidité pour qu’on puisse 
en faire un pur surréaliste. Ses réves et ses délires il les a toujours bien en main, 
il tempére sa “folie” par une sorte de sagesse supérieure. C’est cette volonté de 
gouverner son inspiration qui nous parait étre un de ses traits les plus remarqua- 
bles, et nous retiendrons de lui cette phrase ou il s'est le mieux défini: “Pour 
moi ce n'est qu’a force de simplicité et de transparence que je parviens 4 aborder 
mes secrets essentiels et 4 décanter ma poésie profonde.” (RAouL PELMONT, 
Ambassade de France, New York City) 

Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. By John Cruickshank. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 249. The present study is more than a mere 
additional volume devoted to Camus: it marks the beginning of a new chapter 
in the history of Camus criticism. Essentially, earlier books had been introduc- 
tions to, or presentations of, Camus; their authors were concerned with explain- 
ing a difficult writer and addressed themselves to a public that was anxious 
to understand him. Mr. Cruickshank writes for a public that has come of age 
and is prepared to subject Camus to serious critical analysis. 

Inevitably, this book still preserves some of the features of earlier criticism: 
a twenty-page introduction deals with the situation of the writer in France and 
with Camus’ own position with regard to several others; nine pages are then 
taken up by an account of Camus’ life. But one can easily skip that and 
approach directly the three main subdivisions of the study, followed by a per- 
functory conclusion. All quotations are given in English in the text, and 
the original French is supplied in the appendix; explanatory footnotes are 
conveniently located at the foot of the appropriate page. The index is excellent, 
including proper names, titles of works by Camus, names of periodicals, and 
various entries such as “capital punishment,” “English reception of French 
plays,” “human nature,” and many others. The bibliography aims to be com- 
plete where books about Camus and Camus’ own works are concerned (but 
breaks down when it comes to “uncollected articles”), and is admittedly selective 
when dealing with articles on Camus (the list has obviously become un- 
manageable). Well chosen epigraphs taken from other writers emphasize the 
theme of each chapter; not without malice, one suspects, Mr. Cruickshank has 
called on that somber puritan, Frangois Mauriac, to provide gne for the whole 
book: “Il existe une bonne inquiétude, un trouble salutaire.” 

Part One (pp. 22-88) is concerned with L’Envers et l’endroit, Noces, and 
Le Mythe de Sisyphe; Part Two (pp. 90-140) with L’Homme révolté and por- 
tions of Actuelles; Part Three (pp. 142-220) with the novels and plays. Through- 
out these pages John Cruickshank subjects Cam..;’ text to a rigorous examina- 
tion, especially in Parts One and Two where his analysis is based on philosophi- 
cal and logical criteria. He thus shows that Camus’ insistence on “thinking 
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logically” does not always lead to “logical” conclusions, that the question raised 
at the outset of Le Mythe de Sisyphe is “philosophically unsound,” that Camus 
fails to define his terms with the result that, for instance, no distinction is made 
between “unknown” and “unknowable” or that the same word (“absurde”) is 
used with different meanings, that Camus is not always conversant with the 
works of the philosophers he quotes, and that he hides the flaws in his argu- 
ments behind a poetic vocabulary. 

Most of these strictures are undoubtedly justified, and a number of them 
have been made before. They do not, however, prevent the author from ex- 
pressing his respect for Camus as an “exemplary figure,” particularly as one 
whose “untiring defense of certain moral principles in politics makes [him] 
the conscience of his times” (p. 140). Nor do they lower the status of Camus 
in the minds of those who have read his works well. What they do accomplish 
is to shed further light on the nature of his thought and, as the Sartre-Camus 
controversy had already done (Mr. Cruickshank deals with this fracas intel- 
ligently and at some length), to reveal that Camus’ position is not basically 
affected by rational attacks: his strength lies elsewhere. 

It lies in his sensitivity and his activities as a poet, a creator. This is well 
demonstrated in Part Three, where two chapters take up “The Art of the 
Novel” without in any way exhausting the subject. The author considers 
grammar, syntax, technical devices, metaphor, symbol, and myth as used by 
Camus in his three novels and, in a third chapter, reviews the four original 
plays—but, unfortunately, none of Camus’ adaptations. In this section Mr. 
Cruickshank is led to emphasize the high degree of self-consciousness in Camus’ 
use of language, his remarkable success in the artistic realm, and he comes to the 
unescapable conclusion that “Camus’ achievement as a novelist and playwright 
is very high indeed and markedly superior to his moral and political philosophiz- 
ing” (p. 223). 

Although it does not deal with the important problem of textual criticism 
(i.e. the several editions of L’Etranger, the three different published versions of 
Caligula, etc.), John Cruickshank’s book is the product of a sound and mature 
critical investigation. (Leon S. Roupiez, Columbia University) 
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